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CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RECORDS AND STUDIES 


THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1957 


THE seventy-second annual meeting of the United States 
Catholic Historical Society was held at Marymount College, 221 
East 71st Street, New York City, on Tuesday, October 29, 1957, 
at 8:30 p.m. The Reverend Vincent C. Hopkins, president of the 
society, after opening the meeting with prayer, received the report 
of the nominating committee, read by Mr. Richard Reid, chairman. 
The following candidates were proposed: honorary president, His 
Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman; president, the Reverend 
Vincent C. Hopkins; vice-president, George B. Fargis; treasurer, 
Fred R. Beaudry ; secretary, F. Sadlier Dinger; and editor of pub- 
lications, the Reverend James A. Reynolds. The committee also 
nominated, as directors for a term of three years: David C. Brod- 
erick, the Right Reverend Joseph B. Code, Dr. John V. Connorton, 
and Paul G. Reilly. For the unexpired term as director of Fred R. 
Beaudry, nominated for treasurer, the committee proposed Charles 
H. Ridder, who was resigning from the latter office. Upon motion 
duly made and seconded, the secretary was directed to cast one 
ballot for the election of the above candidates. The motion was 
next made, seconded, and carried that the chairman dispense with 
the reading of reports by the officers of the society. Dr. John V. 
Connorton then proposed that the annual dues of the society be 
raised from five to ten dollars. His motion was seconded and 
approved by vote of the assembled members. The chairman then 
adjourned the business session and presented the Most Reverend 
Philip J. Furlong, who presided for the remainder of the meeting 
as the representative of Cardinal Spellman, honorary president of 
the society. 

The speaker of the evening was Henry Hope Reed Jr., noted 
authority on art and architecture in the United States and a lead- 
ing protagonist of the classical tradition. Mr. Reed, an alumnus 
of Harvard and of the Ecole du Louvre in Paris and author, with 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1957 


Christopher Tunnard, of American Skyline and of The Golden 
City, spoke on the subject, “The New Prometheus—Visual Glory 
in a Democratic Society.” His address is printed elsewhere in this 


volume. 


Before adjourning the meeting, Bishop Furlong, in commending 
Mr. Reed and expressing the gratitude of the members to him, 


spoke briefly 


of the role of the Church in architecture. He then 


conveyed the blessing of His Eminence the Cardinal and concluded 
the proceedings with prayer. 


Notice 


Because of increasing demand for its publications, in both 
the Monograph Series and Historical Records and Studies, 


the United 


States Catholic Historical Society welcomes dona- 


tion of past volumes, most of which are out of print. 
Communications from prospective donors should be ad- 


dressed to: 


THE EXEcuTIVE SECRETARY 

United States Catholic Historical Society 
2542 University Avenue 

New York 68, New York 





THE NEW PROMETHEUS: 
VISUAL GLORY IN A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY* 


By Henry Hope REEp Jr. 


It was, perhaps, a diocesan letter that first brought home to 
me the Latinity of the Roman Catholic Church. The bishop had 
seen fit to quote Seneca. And so, as far as I was concerned, light 
was thrown on the obvious—the teaching of the classical languages 
in church schools, the place of Latin in the Mass, the role of the 
Church in preserving the classics. The question followed: To what 
degree had the Catholic Church contributed to our classical herit- 
age here in America and what was its contribution today? But that 
is a subject for an ambitious observer. Thus much is easy to point 
to: the contribution in terms of brick and stone, the welcome to 
all the arts from the early days of the Republic. The Baltimore 
Cathedral by Benjamin Latrobe comes to mind, embellished with 
large pictures, gifts of kings of France. You may recall that Con- 
stantino Brumidi, whose work adorns the nation’s capitol, found 
a patron in the Church of Saint Stephen on East 28th Street in 
New York. Yet the classical which was so much with us in the 
arts a generation ago, the classical to which the Church had brought 
its fair portion, seems to have disappeared. The Church itself has 
been as much a victim as the rest of us. Take art schools, for ex- 
ample. A Catholic university will strive to keep Greek and Latin 
on its curriculum, but it will close its doors to the classical, or any 
traditional style, in its art school. There is not one classical archi- 
tectural school left in the country today when twenty-five years 
ago they were all classical. 


Something has gone out of American life. It is as if man were 
back in a primitive state before there was fire. We all know the 
legend of Prometheus. Before he stole fire from the chariot of the 
sun, the gods had denied it to man. “Let him eat flesh raw,” cried 
Zeus the Thunderer, and man wandered about the earth unable to 


* This paper was read at the annual public meeting of the Society, held at 
Marymount College, New York City, October 29, 1957. Mr. Reed, an au- 
thority on art and architecture in the United States, is author of the recently 
published book, The Golden City, and coauthor, with Christopher Tunnard, 
of American Skyline. 
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cook a humble meal or make the proper sacrifices. Parroting the 
age when the gods ruled, we today have denied ourselves the fire 
of another kind, the fire of glory, and our art stands raw about us. 
“Let man’s buildings be raw,” cry the Modernists. 

So we find ourselves in a bare stripped world where there is no 
place for any of the decorative arts, even the simplest kind of 
ornament. In painting and sculpture the human figure is permitted 
only in a wrenched or vivisected form. New York’s Park Avenue, 
which once offered a vista of decorated unity, now presents a 
wasteland of abstract disorder, and Chicago’s Michigan Avenue 
has been touched, as several steel and glass boxes encroach on its 
generous length. We have lost a gift which was supremely ours at 
the turn of the century, the ability to bring life to historical styles, 
especially the classical. Jules-Alexis Coutan, sculptor of the co- 
lossal Mercury atop the main facade of Grand Central Terminal, 
defined it as the ability “to give the vitality of the present to a 
symbolism consecrated by centuries of literature and art and 
philosophy.” Of such stuff is the aim of glory made, and we spurn 
it for the fallacies of the Modern. 

Ours is hardly the first generation to invite visual poverty. The 
1780’s of Europe do not appear a gloomy decade to us, but it was 
to Goethe viewing the work of Veronese and Titian. “The arts 
once served the ancients in decorating floors of public buildings 
and the Christians in decorating church vaults and, now,” he 
lamented, “they are reduced to manufacturing snuffboxes and 
bracelets.” The arts, at least, had not run afoul of strange theories 
and stranger methods; the premise of visual pleasure and the aim 
of beauty still ruled in Goethe’s day. We instead have harried both 
out of the arts. Our architecture is bound by the old myth of 
rational architecture. First broached before Goethe’s time, it was 
not fully defined until Eugéne-Emmanuel Viollet-le-Duc, the re- 
storer of Notre Dame of Paris and Carcassonne, laid down the 
thesis that the Gothic was the finest of styles because of its su- 
premely rational architecture. From this misconception he insisted 
that all architecture, to be worthy of the name, must be rational, 
or what we call functional and that the functional automatically 
produces beauty. Although this concept was twitted as naif and 
simplistic by Edmund Burke in the eighteenth century and since 
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then by many others, there is not a country whose culture is not 
touched by it today. 

The arts are permeated by a pseudo-scientific approach which is 
reflected in the attempt to give a mechanical justification to all 
design. Painting purports to imitate the machine, sculpture tries 
to fix mechanical motion, and architecture attempts to be en- 
gineering. It might be said that the artist is making up for the 
neglect of the basic science by attempting to ape the scientist. It 
could be that it is enough for us that everything looks “scientific” 
to assure the world that we are interested in science. 

Another child of the nineteenth century is the notion of progress 
in the arts. An historical sequence is accepted as changing for the 
better although where the progress lies, let us say, from Raphael 
to Delacroix, it is difficult to see. Still a third offspring of late 
years is the separation of the arts. Once they were accepted jointly 
and jointly they were called on to build from the humblest to the 
noblest settings. The importance of each one, separately considered, 
can now be seen as the product of “Salonism.” A hundred years 
ago Ingres denounced it, saying that “the Salon is the destruction 
of art,” as he saw exhibitions as collections of canvasses or statues 
produced “without thought, plan or aim, only there for sales .. .” 
To the question of the role of art, he answered “it is in the decora- 
tion of churches, public places and courts of justice that art should 
dedicate itself. There lies its true and only aim.” Since his day all 
has become Salonism; painting and sculpture are afterthoughts 
and, if present, stuck to a building like labels on luggage. 

These and other explanations for our bleak settings fade before 
the most ominous of all, the obsession with originality. The craving, 
like that of Tantalus, is seen in such phrases as “a valid search for 
form,” “significant form,” “the struggle for new form,” “we must 
express ourselves,” and “we must be of our time.” Under the 
ghostly banner of originality we find ourselves imitating one an- 
other instead of following the old masters—better another glass 
house than a strip of molding or another abstract or vaguely im- 
pressionistic painting than a recognizable subject. In the arts today 
nothing must betray the influence of past styles or it is declared 
to be “copying.” 

Somehow to all the straining there is a familiar ring. We have 
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heard diatribes against the dangers of the past before and not so 
very long ago, and the complaining voices were American. In the 
1830’s and 1840’s many writers condemned the past directly—and 
indirectly by denouncing Europe—while proclaiming a crusade for 
American literature. Noah Webster was on solid ground when he 
produced his American Dictionary of the English Language but 
the same cannot be said of the youthful James Russell Lowell when 
he admonished our forebears in bad verse: 


“Forget Europe wholly, your veins throb with blood 
To which the dull current in hers is but mud.” 


Lowell outgrew the obsession. Horatio Greenough, writer and 
sculptor, told Emerson that he “would stop commerce, if he could, 
would insulate the American to stop the foreign influence that 
denationalizes him.” Emerson himself fell into the error, having 
this message for the artist that “nature being the same on the 
banks of the Kennebec as on the banks of the Tiber—who go to 
Europe?” William Morris Hunt and Elihu Vedder refused to let 
this pass unchallenged and they called on the Sage of Concord. 
“Take from your shelves your Bible, Plato, Shakespeare, Dante, 
Bacon, Montaigne, etc. and make it that you could not consult 
them without going to Europe . . .” said the two painters. “Yes, 
yes,” was Emerson’s vapid answer, “that is certainly an aspect of 
the question which should be taken into consideration.” 

The fear of the past with which Europe was so closely identified 
was mocked at the time by others. “Ah! We do not want art and 
refinement. We want genius—untutored, wild, original free,” ex- 
claims a character in a Longfellow novel; the author offers a 
rather succinct picture of some of our artists of today. Hawthorne 
was very conscious of the nonsense, and perhaps it was Thoreau 
he had in mind when he wrote Earth’s Holocaust. In the story 
man built himself a huge bonfire on the Western prairie, a site 
selected on the advice of a cautious insurance man, where all in- 
herited “outworn trumpery” was offered to the flames. ‘Now we 
shall get rid of the weight of dead men’s thoughts,” cried the 
destroyers. When everything had been destroyed, and that in- 
cluded objects of art as well as books, church vestments as well as 
profane ornaments, they discovered that the evil which they had 
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identified with the past was still there—in their own hearts. Haw- 
thorne offered a gentle but devastating picture of the rebel against 
the past in The House of the Seven Gables. “Shall we never, never 
get rid of this past? It lies upon the present like a giant’s dead 
body!” exclaimed Holgrave the daguerrotypist to Phoebe Pynchon. 
“But we shall live to see the day, I trust,” the artist went on, “when 
no man shall build his house for posterity. Why should he?.. . 
If each generation were allowed and expected to build its own 
house, that single change, comparatively unimportant in itself, 
would imply almost every reform which society is now suffering 
for. I doubt whether even our public edifices—our capitols, state- 
houses, court-houses, city halls and churches—ought to be built of 
such permanent materials as stone or brick. It were better that 
they should crumble to ruin once in twenty years, or thereabouts, 
as a hint to the people to examine into and reform the institutions 
which they symbolize.” 

We may well begin to wonder if Holgrave’s wish divined the 
present only too well. Park Avenue, which once enjoyed a look of 
permanence, has been given over to the impermanent. So too the 
university campus. Even our consulates and embassies built in the 
Modern have the temporary look as if our role abroad is to be of 
short duration. Holgrave, maturing in the course of the novel, 
came to admire stone architecture because “the exterior, through 
the lapse of years, might have been adding venerableness to its 
original beauty, and thus giving that impression of permanence 
which I consider essential to the happiness of any one moment.” 
Today’s clients, changing like Holgrave, may soon discover that 
there is no patina to glass, stainless steel, and aluminum, and that, 
to endure, stone must show the stamp of art. 

In our eagerness to proclaim our originality, in our arrogance 
in declaring the Modern to be the “art of our time”—history’s 
privilege to declare, after all—we have destroyed sensuous pleasure. 


“O douce volupté, sans qui dés notre enfance, 
Le vivre et le mourir nous deviendraient égaux,” 


wrote La Fontaine. O sweet pleasure, runs the French poet’s con- 
ceit, without which, from childhood on, the business of living and 
dying would be the same. We have gone even further and erased 
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aspiration. The skyscrapers of a generation ago had ornament at 
the eye level and on the towers, something for everybody to look 
up to; now we look down, for there is no reason to look up. 

Along with the destruction of visual pleasure and aspiration we 
have lost a sense of glory. Let Henry James, who first saw glory 
in the Gallery of Apollo in the Palace of the Louvre, describe its 
full measure. (It is a passage which I have quoted before and I 
will quote again and again.) “We were not aware of Style, though 
on the way to become so, but were aware of mystery, which indeed 
was one of its forms. . . . In those beginnings,” he recalled of his 
boyish vision, “I felt myself most happily cross that bridge over to 
Style constituted by the wondrous Galerie d’Apollon, drawn out 
for me as a long but assured initiation and seeming to form with 
its supreme coved ceiling and inordinately shining parquet a pro- 
digious tube or tunnel through which I inhaled little by little, that 
is again and again, a general sense of glory. The glory meant ever 
so many things at once, not only beauty and art and supreme de- 
sign, but history and fame and power, the world in fine raised to 
the richest and noblest expression.” ** 

We should not be astounded at such a vision but we are, both 
at the vision and the word. It is for another age, a restraining 
voice advises, an age when there were heroes. Yet we have our 
heroes today. And every Sunday two-thirds of America proclaims 
the Glory of God in twenty tongues and a profane use of the word 
awaits it everyday to describe the wonders of nature, but beyond 
God and nature glory would seem to have no place. 

This glory which James knew so well, now denied man and his 
works, arises from the element of sacrifice. In nature it is bounty 
on an unparalleled scale, a giant offering of substance and color. 
The Glory that is God culminates in the supreme sacrifice of Christ 
on the Cross, and all Christians must accept sacrifice if they are 
to attain Heavenly Glory. In other religions, other forms of sac- 
rifice. In essence glory is a form of giving which, despite the acci- 
dents of fortune, man must accept to attain a noble goal. 

It is true that when we think of glory we also think of musical 
instruments and voices joined, the climax of Beethoven’s Ninth 


** Quoted from Henry James, A Small Boy and Others, with the kind 
permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Symphony when the chorus breaks into Schiller’s famous hymn, 
“Alle Menschen werden Briider ...”’ But it is essentially in visual 
terms that we seek to evoke it. “The heavens declare the glory of 
God,” goes the Nineteenth Psalm, “and the firmament showeth 
his handy-work,” and to have substance for us it must be found in 
some artifact. Precious materials, marble, silver, and gold, are at 
hand to help embellish the artifact ; materials which are transformed 
by the artist, man, in this way, reach upward to the heavens, a 
striving not disdained by the majesty of God, as Saint Augustine 
reminds us. By the arts, in their endless variety, man can achieve 
glory. 

The sacrifice of visual glory has its conditions, among them the 
hierarchy of the arts and the hierarchy of theme. Sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and painting are in the forefront, and of these the highest 
is sculpture because it contrives an object which is the closest 
imitation of the human form. But sculpture to be great must have 
a pedestal, a frame or setting, something which only architecture 
can provide, and so it becomes an essential corollary. As sculpture 
can hardly pretend to preempt every space, and that includes 
sculptural ornament, painting is welcomed. Tapestry, mosaic, 
marble inlay, wrought iron, marbling, gilding, and a host of lesser 
arts find ample room and together they join to make a magnificent 
whole—a Gallery of Apollo. In the question of theme man is again 
at the center. The hierarchy takes the following order: sacred, 
mythological in its moral aspect, patriotic both national and local, 
allegorical, heroic, portraiture, genre, land-, city-, and seascape, 
arabesques, and geometrical. History, legend, poetry, and sacred 
writings are of supreme importance because they furnish the artist 
the nobler portion of his moral purpose. When he has done with 
his labor, he presents an object more than pleasing for its own 
sake, an articulate object radiant with associations and alliances. 

To help man attain glory there is always the past. In seeking 
the measure of sacrifice in life he looks to heroes whom the past 
alone can offer. In the arts the past also holds the models which 
we select after history’s distillation. We have recourse to certain 
devices created over the centuries which have satisfied in the past 
and will do so in the future. The Greek statue is such a device, 
certain attitudes of the human figure in painting are others, a vault, 
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a fountain, a flight of stairs, arches, obelisks, vases are there un- 
numbered. America’s significant contribution has been the towered 
skyscraper, raising its sculpture aloft. The column, with its de- 
rivatives, the engaged column and pilaster, is perhaps the greatest 
sacrificial instrument to decorate a setting. They serve to frame a 
statue or a mural, conceal supports, articulate surfaces, provide 
the play of shadow, close a view or give pomp to a building. A 
street lined with arcades, open or blind, a square, a circus, an 
allée, a boulevard, a park formal or informal, a parkway in the 
true sense, these demand additional work which carries them be- 
yond the functional. The element of sacrifice will be extended 
without second thought in the form of the arts to all buildings and 
places, frequented by the public, not only churches and govern- 
ment buildings, but squares, railroad stations, bus terminals, bath 
houses, shopping centers, stadia, office buildings, and theatres. To 
all of them sculpture and painting will contribute a quasi-sacred 
quality fixing the seal of permanence which, as Hawthorne tells 
us, man must have. 

Man was not meant to eat uncooked meat, nor will he be con- 
demned forever to the Modern in the arts. Another Prometheus 
will bring us the fire of glory. We know of his presence because 
the glory of our heritage still gives off warmth. A glance down 
Wall Street, a view of the Grand Central Terminal with the tower 
of the New York Central Building beyond, both by the architect 
Whitney Warren, the crossing of Michigan Avenue and the 
Chicago River, San Francisco’s Civic Center, the Statue of Liberty 
in New York Harbor, and, above all, the national capital with its 
endless vistas provide us with the sensation. 

The new Prometheus is an awakened public as patron, stirring 
the ashes and reviving the fire of classical beauty on a scale un- 
known in the American Renaissance of fifty years ago. Having 
tasted visual glory more than once in our history we will taste it 
again. Washington and Jefferson planted the aim in the first years 
of the nation, and the federal government nursed it through dark 
decades until it sprang up at the turn of the century in the shape 
of the American Renaissance, only to die in our time. Josiah Royce 
believed it not bright enough in his day and asserted that it must 
be part of American life, that is “a willingness to sacrifice much 
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in order to put in the form of great institutions, of noble archi- 
tecture, and of beautiful surroundings an expression of the worth 
that the community attaches to its own ideals.” It only can satisfy 
man’s natural hunger for aspiration and in its highest form become 
symbolic of national greatness. We may not follow Louis XIV all 
the way in his dictum that “Ja gloire ... nest pas une maitresse 
qu’on puisse jamais négligé,’ (glory is a mistress whom we can 
never neglect), but we can accept its peaceful half which counted, 
among its works, the Gallery of Apollo. He, it will be recalled, 
had been nurtured by a prince of the Church, and he had before 
him the image of Papal Rome, the Rome of Julius II and Sixtus V. 
They all knew the vision of Caesar Augustus who, while keeping 
the legions at full strength on the borders of the empire, found his 
sweetest joy in the embellishing of Rome. “With justice he gloried 
(sit gloriatus),” runs the famous passage in Suetonius, “that he 
left as marble what he had received as brick.” Augustus in turn 
looked to Pericles, who defended the temples he built for the 
Athenians. As the state had all the necessities of war, he declared 
that its added wealth should be put into projects to be eternal 
monuments to the glory of Athens. 

In a democratic society our Prometheus will find support from 
many sources. There is the individual, the government, the cor- 
poration, the university and the church. It would appear inevitable 
that the Catholic Church might well have the most active role in 
guiding the arts of the future. It can point to more than one 
splendid fabric. The Cathedral of Saints Peter and Paul in Phila- 
delphia has probably the most magnificent interior of any church 
building in the country. The Cathedral of Saint Paul in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, has a baldachin of marble and gilt bronze by Whitney 
Warren, among the best of our church ornaments. Even today the 
tradition is not altogether dead ; it has been my privilege to see an 
architect’s sketch for a reredos in the best classical tradition, des- 
tined for a church in Brownsville, Texas. 

Once initiated, the concept will be imitated on all sides. Visual 
glory will be seen in the vast framework of classical beauty led by 
the past. No nation can neglect the arts of peace any more than it 
can the arts of war for to do so is to invite disaster. A great nation 
must know visual glory. 











ENGLISH INFLUENCES ON EARLY AMERICAN 
CATHOLICISM 


By MotHer Mary Peter Cartuy, O.S.U.* 


ENGLISH AND CoLONIAL BACKGROUND 


Tue 16th-century crisis from which the religion of England 
emerged royal and national rather than papal and Catholic was an 
event fraught with deep implications for the future United States 
of America. Even Sir Thomas More, who knew his age so well 
that he once warned his son-in-law, William Roper, of the chance 
that heresy would win such a triumph that Catholics would be 
grateful if allowed barely to survive,! could scarcely have imagined 
the striking witness that history would bear to his observation, not 
only in his own country but also in America. 

In 1500 the large number of church-going English Catholics had 
made a great impression on a traveler from Italy: “They all attend 
mass every day and say many Paternosters in public. The women 
carry long rosaries in their hands, and any who can read take the 
Office of Our Lady with them, and with some companion recite it 
in church, verse by verse, in a low voice, after the manner of 
churchmen.”? Unfortunately for the ordinary Englishman the 
Reformation was to set a fashion, followed all too faithfully during 
the succeeding centuries, for bitter hatred of the Mass, the Mother 
of God, and nearly every feature of Catholic belief and practice. 
Not content with having changed the nation’s religion and sired 
the blasphemous doctrine that England was the mystical body of 
Henry VIII,? the Reformers proceeded to represent the old reli- 


* The author is president of the College of New Rochelle and the author 
of Old St. Patrick’s, New York’s First Cathedral, published by the United 
States Catholic Historical Society in 1947 as volume XXIII in its Mono- 
graph Series. In its original form this study was a dissertation submitted to 
the faculty of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of the Catholic 
University of America in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

1 William Roper, The Life of Sir Thomas More, Knighte, Elsie V. Hitch- 
cock, ed. (London, 1935), p. 35. 

2 Report of an anonymous Venetian, quoted in Philip Hughes, The Ref- 
ormation in England (London, 1950), I, 90. 

3 One of Henry’s official apologists, Richard Sampson, Bishop of Chicester, 
apparently designed his Latin tract of 1534 to prove that Henry VIII was 
to the English what Christ is to all mankind. Love of subjects for the king 
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gion as the “mystery of iniquity” and all its adherents as idolaters 
and enemies of the state. The success of their efforts was to be 
memorialized for long generations in that all-embracing opposition 
to “popery” which is one of the most salient features of subsequent 
English and American history. The anti-Catholic link forged out 
of the Protestant Revolt for both sides of the Atlantic was, how- 
ever, based on something more than mere hatred of Catholicism. 
The Marian persecution, the identification of the Church with the 
national enemy, Spain, as well as frightful abuses within the 
Church itself furnished real occasion for the revolt. When Pope 
Paul III established a commission to study and report on the 
latter, the document presented to the pope on March 9, 1537, was 
stark in its description of “all those evils that have driven the 
Church almost to despair of recovery, evils the reports of which, 
among the infidels, have caused such mockery, and blasphemy of 
the very name of Christ; through our fault, our fault we repeat, 
holy father.”* The story of the Reformation is long and involved. 
Here one can only indicate briefly some of the characteristics of 
what became the controlling English Protestant tradition, as well 
as the principal effects of its expression in a national prejudice and 
policy of proscription which bred in those who remained loyal to 
the ancient faith a prudence and caution that made concealment 
almost second nature. It proved of signal consequence in the 
growth and development of the Catholic Church in the United 
States that neither the early English Protestant nor Catholic im- 
migrant groups were able to slough off the myths and miscon- 
ceptions, the modes of thinking and acting which had been initiated 
in the time of Henry and Elizabeth and which thereafter were 
strengthened by the unhappy inheritance of each succeeding gen- 
eration. 

With the Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity of 1559 the reli- 
gious re-education of England was concerned not merely with 
academic statements of certain official beliefs considered vital in 


as their supreme head, according to Sampson, begets an ever greater mutual 
love of subject for subject. As Hughes points out this is to claim for Henry 
a great deal more than any pope claimed for himself as pope. Hughes, Ref- 
ormation, I, 22, n. 1; ‘ 

4 Philip Hughes, A Popular History of the Reformation (New York, 
1956), p. 238. 
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the new establishment, but included also a routine effort to stig- 
matize the personages and practices of the Church of Rome and to 
bring into contempt her teachings. Official propaganda against all 
things Catholic formed the basis of whatever popular religious edu- 
cation the age provided. One of the most effective solvents of tradi- 
tional English Catholicism was The Book of Homilies published in 
1547 with the sanction of Edward VI and later of Elizabeth. This 
collection of discourses was nothing more than a popular version 
of the themes of the brilliantly written Apologia of Bishop John 
Jewel,5 whose learned work was considered a masterly attack on 
the Church of the popes in the name of the Reformation. Read 
week by week in all parish churches the Homilies convinced the 
ordinary man that Roman Catholicism was a deadly menace. The 
illiterate and the learned, the young and the aged, in fact, all loyal 
Englishmen were to believe that the old religion was ‘“‘an idolatrous 
church . . . being indeed not only a harlot (as Scripture calleth 
her) but also a foul, filthy, old, withered, harlot (for she is indeed 
of ancient years) ... the foulest and filthiest harlot that ever was 
seen ... the great strumpet of all strumpets, the mother of whore- 
dom set forth by St. John in his Revelation . . .”* Bogus historical 
data supported charges against the “Pope’s intolerable pride” 
which, with papal misdeeds and abuses, formed other inevitable 
themes of the Homilies." When it is noted that one of the reasons 
for the composition of these discourses, and for insistence on their 
being read without “enlargement or comment,”® was to prevent 
the more intemperate preachers from “running into unseasonable 
excursions, and exasperating the opposite party,’® some idea may 
be gleaned of the invidious length to which the religious indoc- 
trination of the period tended. 


5 The Apologia Ecclesiae Anglicanae appeared in 1562 and was translated 
into English in 1564 by Francis Bacon’s mother. Hughes, Reformation, 
III, 64. 

6 Certain Sermons or Homilies appointed to be read in Churches in the 
time of the late Queen Elizabeth of famous Memory and now thought fit to 
be reprinted by Authority from the King’s most excellent Majesty (Oxford, 
1832), II, 239, cited in Hughes, Reformation, III, 102. 

7 [bid., II, 16, 424-425. 

8 Edward Cardwell, ed., Synodalia (Oxford, 1842), I, 275. 

9 Charles Dodd, Church History of England, 1500-1688. With Notes, 
a and a Continuation by Rev. M. A. Tierney (London, 1839), II, 
38-39. 
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Against such a flood of propaganda there was little the Catholics 
could do. The pulpits, controlled entirely by the Reformers, gave 
an inestimable advantage in an age when half the population could 
neither read nor write.° Moreover, not a book could be printed 
without approval of the bishops. From their rather precarious 
refuge at Louvain some of the dispossessed Catholic scholars of 
Oxford and Cambridge began to publish replies to remedy this 
anti-Catholic teaching and preaching. Their publications, smuggled 
into England, did what little could be done to alleviate the mischief. 

That Reform efforts were not confined exclusively to the area of 
religious beliefs and practices need cause no surprise, for this was 
an age in which ecclesiastical and political loyalty were closely 
interwoven. Religious proscription went hand in hand with imposi- 
tion of civil and political disabilities. Drastic and increasing ex- 
clusion from public affairs became the lot of the general Catholic 
body. The Elizabethan Act of Supremacy" imposed an oath by 
which it was acknowledged that “the queen’s highness alone is the 
only supreme governor of this realm, and of all other of her high- 
ness’s dominions and countries, as well in all spiritual or eccle- 
siastical things or causes, as temporal.” The oath also denied, 
explicitly, that any foreign prelate “has, or ought to have, any... 
jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminence, or authority eccle- 
siastical or spiritual, within this realm.”!2 Acceptance of this oath 
was required by all who enjoyed fee or wages from the crown, by 
all persons suing livery of lands, doing homage, or entering the 
queen’s service, by all receiving holy orders, by “all temporal 
judges, justiciaries, or other lay officer or minister,” and by “all 
and every other person and persons which shall be promoted or 
preferred to any degree of learning in any university within this 
your realm or dominions.” !* 

Moreover, by an act of 1563, the obligation of taking the oath 
of supremacy was extended to “all schoolmasters and public and 

10 Hughes, Reformation, I, 83. 

11 See Henry Gee and William Hardy, Documents Illustrative of English 
Church History (London, 1921), pp. 442-458, for the text of this act. The 
act of 1559 revived wholly ten acts which Mary’s parliaments had repealed: 
nine acts of Henry VIII and one of Edward VI as well as a tenth act of 
Henry VIII as modified by a statute of Edward VI. 


12 Tbid., p. 449. 
13 [bid., p. 451. 
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private teachers of children,” and “to all manner of persons that 
have taken or hereafter shall take any degree of learning in the 
Common Laws.”!* To refuse the oath entailed loss of all offices 
and lifelong disablement from holding any office. Members of 
Parliament who failed to take the oath were denied their seats and 
their elections held null and void. All who “by writing, printing, 
teaching, preaching, express words, deed or act” maintained and 
defended the spiritual or ecclesiastical jurisdiction hitherto claimed 
or exercised in the queen’s dominions by any foreign prince or 
prelate were punishable on first offence by loss of all goods and 
chattels, on second by loss of all property and imprisonment for 
life ; a third offence was considered high treason.’ 

The Act of Uniformity’® also bristled with sanctions for the dis- 
obedient. Clergy who refused the new Prayer Book or who used 
“any other rite, ceremony, order, form, or manner of celebrating 
of the Lord’s Supper, openly or privily, or Matins, Evensong, 
administration of the sacraments, or other open prayers, than is 
mentioned and set forth in the said book,”!* or who spoke in 
derogation of the book, forfeited an entire year’s income and went 
to prison for six months. A second offence involved the loss of all 
benefices and imprisonment for a year; a third was punishable by 
imprisonment for life. At the same time the act reached to the 
very meanest of the crown’s subjects by imposing on all the novel 
obligation to attend the new service in their parish church or 
chapel every Sunday and holy day under penalty of a fine of twelve 
pence for each time they were absent.’® 

The task of justifying these penal laws became an easy one for 
the queen’s ministers when the news reached England of Pius V’s!® 
action against Elizabeth.2° The much-discussed papal bull, Regnans 


14 David Mathew, Catholicism in England, 1535-1935 (London, 1936), 
3 


4. 
15 Gee and Hardy, Documents, p. 453. 
16 Jbid., pp. 458-467, for the text of the Act of Uniformity. 
17 [bid., p. 460. 
18 [bid., p. 463. 
19 The complex history of Pius V’s pontificate (1566-1572) and of his 
influence upon the life of his time is treated in Ludwig von Pastor, The His- 
tory of the Popes (St. Louis, 1937), XV, XVI. 

20 The bull was signed by the pope on February 25, 1570, and on May 25 
a copy of it was fixed to the door of the Bishop of London’s residence by 
John Felton, a bold Catholic layman who was arrested and executed for 
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in excelsis, of May, 1570, which declared the queen excommuni- 
cated and her Catholic subjects freed from their allegiance, was 
quickly seized upon by a hostile government to complete the prop- 
aganda that identified profession of the Catholic faith with dis- 
loyalty and treason. In the years that followed a succession of 
domestic intrigues aimed at the Elizabethan regime, as well as 
repeated political crises on the continent, continued to supply grist 
for the anti-popery mill and steadily fanned a passionate zeal to 
destroy Catholicism. Fresh reprisals and more crushing penalties 
for recusancy were the inevitable consequences and combined to 
drive the Catholic group further underground. 

During the latter part of Elizabeth’s life the penal code was pe- 
riodically enforced with merciless thoroughness, forcing many of 
the wealthier Catholics to settle abroad.21_ By 1603 every gaol in 
the country was filled with the faithful beggared by repeated fines, 
while some 200 others had met death at the gallows. Nor did this 
complete the loss to the ancient faith, for in addition large numbers 
had conformed and taken the oath. Nevertheless, the body of 
recusants was still large and active enough to provoke additional 
penal legislation under the Stuarts, despite the hope of the Catholic 
body for relaxation of the anti-Catholic laws, particularly when 
Charles I and Charles II married Catholics and when at intervals 
semi-official relations were resumed with the Holy See. These 
events merely confirmed in the English Protestant mind of the 
17th century the traditional suspicion of Catholics as plotters and 
traitors. 

Under the Stuarts government was characterized by chronic and 
increasing strain between the crown and the aristocracy, with the 
former determined that the monarchy should rule. In varying de- 
grees the Stuart monarchs, from personal inclinations, family in- 
heritance, and considerations of foreign policy, were inclined to be 
less severe in persecuting the ancient faith than their Tudor pre- 
decessors, so that the Catholic body did at times enjoy brief inter- 
ludes of uncertain peace. But inevitably the final defeat of the 
treason. Hughes, Reformation, III, 272; Mathew, Catholicism, p. 37. For 
the Latin text of the bull, see Dodd-Tierney, Church History, appendix II; 
English trans. in Hughes, Reformation, III, 418-420. 


21 See Michael O’Dwyer, “Recusant Fines in Essex 1583-1593,” The 
Month, ccvi (July 1958), 28-37, for recent evidence of the recusants’ plight. 
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Stuarts meant the ruin of the Catholic Church in England. The 
penal statutes of the closing years of this struggle brought the 
Elizabethan tradition back in all its old fury and as a product of 
this constitutional crisis proved to be a portent of the defeat of the 
crown. The Revolution of 1688, then, marked not only the end of 
the old monarchy and the destruction of the ancient constitution 
but also the social and civil death of English Catholicism. 


The system introduced in 1688 found king and aristocracy com- 
pletely in accord with the Elizabethan tradition in what concerned 
the Catholic Church, and this fundamental agreement was soon 
registered in the enactment of increased disabilities depriving the 
Church of any last small opportunity of regaining constitutionally 
any of its losses, and stripping its adherents of every vestige of 
civil and religious liberty.2* Soon afterwards, future succession to 
the throne of England was regulated to insure the permanent ex- 
clusion of the Catholic Stuarts and of all professing the Catholic 
faith by vesting the crown in the Princess Sophia, Electress of 
Hanover, the nearest Protestant successor of James I, and her 
heirs, “being Protestant.”*3 By law the sovereign was forbidden to 
be reconciled to, or hold communion with the See or Church of 
Rome, to profess its popish religion or to marry a papist.2* Thus, 
after the Revolution, the position of English Catholics was ren- 
dered even more difficult since now they were open to suspicion 
of double treason—for so was construed their loyalty to the old 
faith and their devotion to the Stuart cause. The Jacobite efforts 
of 1715 and 1745 did nothing to alleviate their situation. Hence it 
is not surprising that in 1780 Edmund Burke could describe the 
Catholic group of England as “but a handful of people (enough to 
torment but not enough to fear), perhaps not so many, of both 
sexes and of all ages, as fifty thousand.’’”® 


In the long story of Catholic decline in England breakdown of 


22 The Act of Toleration of 1689 declared explicitly that no clause or 
article contained therein “shall extend or be construed to extend to give 
ease, benefit, or advantage to any papist or popish recusant whatsoever .. .” 
Gee and Hardy, Documents, p. 663. 

23 [bid., pp. 666ff. 

24 [bid., pp. 667-668. 

25 Edmund Burke, Speeches at Bristol, Edward Bergin, ed. (New York, 
1916), p. 128. 
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effective leadership is a factor which can scarcely be ignored. From 
the day when Elizabeth deposed and imprisoned the Catholic 
bishops** for their refusal to take the new oath of supremacy, the 
machinery of the Church and its revenues passed to Protestant 
hands and to those willing to conform to the new order of things. 
By November 1559 the Catholics found themselves not only with- 
out resources but deprived of their leaders, and without an active 
religious superior nearer than the pope in Rome. In the decade or 
more after 1559 many of the priests who had remained faithful had 
died and the need to provide others to take up their work was 
imperative if any of the English Catholics were to preserve the 
unity of their faith and to meet the well-laid plans oi Flizabeth, 
Cecil, and their successors. Since priests could not be trained at 
home, education abroad became inevitable and William Allen’s 
college founded in 1568 in the university town of Douai, in the 
Low Countries, was the first response to this need. In the course 
of the next fifty years this institution produced a total of forty-four 
houses in various parts of the continent, twenty-one of men and 
twenty-three of women, and furnished striking evidence that, 
despite Elizabeth and Cecil, Catholic England would survive. Be- 
ginning in 1574 when the first four priests were ordained at 
Douai,?* and continuing for more than 200 years, the English col- 
leges at Douai and Rome would supply the majority of the English 
secular clergy. Some idea may be gleaned of the life that these 
priests led in the English mission from a letter of Allen himself: 


I could recken unto youe the miseryes they suffer in night 
journeyes, in the worst wedder that canne be picked; perill 
of theves, of waters, of watches, of false brethrene; there close 
abode in chambers as in pryson or dongeoon without fyre and 
candell leest they gyve token to the enemy where they bee; 
there often and sudden raisinge from there bedds att mydnight 
to avoyde the diligent searches of haeretickes; all which and 
diverse other discontentments, disgraces and reproches they 
willinglye suffer, which is great penannce for there fethers, 
and all to wynne the sowles of there dearest countrymen ; 


26 There were ten sees vacant at the time and the incumbents of the re- 
maining sixteen were summoned before the royal commissioners between 
May and November 1559, offered the oath, refused to take it, and were con- 
sequently deposed. Hughes, Reformation, III, 36. 

27 [bid., III, 293. 
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which paynes few men pittye as they should doo, and not 
many reward them as they ought to doo.*® 


Allen’s efforts to win the cooperation of the Society of Jesus for 
the new mission to England proved successful, and in the winter 
of 1579 the Father General of the Society commissioned for the 
work two remarkable priests, Edmund Campion and Robert Per- 
sons, to whom was added a lay brother, Ralph Emerson, as an 
assistant. These were the first of scores of other Jesuits who were 
destined to give their lives to the English mission in an effort to 
stiffen the resistance of loyal Catholics and help them to defy the 
architects of the system of 1559. Their heroism was matched by 
that of many Catholic nobles and gentry whose good will and gen- 
erosity made possible the accomplishments of the clergy.?® 


But the steady pressure of the penal laws, which, even when not 
actually enforced, were always enforceable at a moment’s notice,*° 
made ordinary life a very nightmare of insecurity and fostered a 
tradition of caution and concealment which found expression in 
every aspect of living. The clergy in England dressed as laymen 
and, like the students at Douai, almost universally used aliases. 
The pope in their correspondence was “Mr. Abraham,” while 
“Hilton” designated Rome. Taverns were used to gather the people 
for instruction, and in London, Bishop Richard Challoner himself 
preached to his little congregation at “The Ship” where they sat 
disguised as tipplers for their better protection.*? 


28 Allen to F. Chauncy, Prior of the English Carthusians in the Low 
Countries, Cambray, August 10, 1577, in Thomas F. Knox, ed., The Letters 
and Memorials of William Cardinal Allen (London, 1882), p. 36. 

29 See Autobiography of John Gerard recently retranslated by Philip 
Caraman (London, 1951). This terse and vivid account is one of the best 
memorials of the period. See also Caraman’s edition of William Weston. 
Autobiography of an Elizabethan (London, 1955). 

30 Testimony to the reality of this terror may be found in Joseph Bering- 
ton’s State and Behaviour of the English Catholics published in 1780. There 
is no idle rhetoric in the following: “Shall I sit down satisfied because the 
good humour of a magistrate chooses to indulge me; whilst there are laws 
of which any miscreant has daily power to enforce the execution? My ease, 
my property and my life are at the disposal of every villain, and I am to be 
pleased because he is not at this time disposed to deprive me of them. To- 
morrow his humour may vary, and I shall then be obliged to hide my head 
in some dark corner or to fly from this land of boasted liberty.” Quoted in 
Edwin Burton, Life and Times of Bishop Challoner (London, 1909), I, 185. 

31 Jbid., I, 79. 
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In a country without an episcopate,®* it was inevitable that eccle- 
siastical organization and government should suffer. As the soul 
of the Douai movement, William Allen, later cardinal, had been 
designated prefect of the mission in 1581, and it was Allen who 
remained the acknowledged leader of the English Catholics until 
his death in 1594. The rule of archpriests without episcopal char- 
acter which lasted from 1598 to 1621 was an unfortunate period of 
almost complete paralysis. The English Jesuit, Father Robert Per- 
sons, recognized the need for bishops to administer the sacraments 
of confirmation and holy orders, as well as to give counsel and 
make decisions in the burning religious questions of the day.** Not 
until 1623, however, was the first vicar apostolic appointed. While 
this kind of government lasted until 1850, the period from 1631 
to 1685 was further complicated by the fact that the sole vicar 
apostolic was not resident in England.** Additional difficulties 
arose from the fact that there were no parishes, no fixed missionary 
districts, no chapels. The great mass of the clergy, both secular 
and regular, acted as family chaplains of the Catholic gentry, with 
the quite natural sequel that very often it was to his patron rather 
than to his ecclesiastical superior that the chaplain looked for au- 
thority. The resultant anomaly was a curious independence of both 
clerics and laity in their relations with the vicars apostolic—an 
abnormality reproduced later in the United States where the epis- 
copal office and its functions were susceptible to a variety of mis- 
conceptions. 


With such tutoring over a period of a century and more, it is 
not surprising that English emigrants to the new world in the 
17th and 18th centuries should have brought with them deeply 
rooted convictions and prejudices. Protestantism in England, as 
Newman pointed out, had to be embodied in the person of the 
sovereign. As a religion grafted upon loyalty, its strength was 
“not in argument, not in fact, not in the unanswerable contro- 
versialist, not in apostolic succession, not in sanction of Scripture 
—but in a royal road to faith, in backing up a King whom men 


82 The last Catholic bishop, Thomas Watson of Lincoln, died in 1584. 

33 The Latin text of his Plan of 1597 may be found in Dodd-Tierney, 
Church History, Ill, appendix XXI. 

34 This was Bishop Richard Smith who was forced to live abroad. 
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see, against a Pope whom they do not see.”®> Hence in the logical 
and historical order the next step was to pass sweeping ecclesi- 
astical legislation which exalted the crown above the Gospel and 
substituted “the lion and the dog” for the Cross. Priests were har- 
ried out of the country as traitors, and Protestantism was made 
the passport to office and authority. The oath was required not 
only of the king, his court, and both houses of Parliament, but 
also of all judges, lawyers, officers in the army and navy, members 
of the universities, and national clergy. With this tradition estab- 
lished in every function and department of the state, the English 
became a people who would ex animo swear to the truth of a reli- 
gion which indulged their natural turn of mind and required no 
effort of “severe thought or tedious application.’’** So it was that 
the assumptions of the English Protestant tradition came to be 
“among the elements of knowledge, unchangeable as the moods of 
logic, or the idioms of language, or the injunctions of good taste, 
or the proprieties of good manners.” As a consequence, Elizabeth’s 
reign was forever enshrined as “golden,” while Mary’s must never 
be anything but “bloody.” Inevitably, “pope” and “pagan” became 
synonymous, as did also “the Pope, the Devil and the Pretender.”37" 
This tradition of information, not authenticated but immemorial, 
took for granted that the Catholic Church was a “simple monster 
of iniquity.” Hence, 
the anti-Catholic rancour is carried into your marts of com- 
merce; London is burned down, and forthwith your greatest 
architect is instructed to set up a tall pillar to perpetuate the 
lie, that the Papists were the incendiaries. Take your con- 
troversy with you when you sit down to cards and let the 
taunting name of Pope Joan be the title of your game... 
Dress up for some fancy ball, or morris-dance, and let the 
Grand Turk jump about on one side of you, and the Pope 
with cross, and beads, and triple crown, upon the other. Go 
to the stage of the Mountebank, and teach him, when he dis- 
plays his sleight-of-hand, to give effect to his tricks by the 


most sacred words of the Catholic ritual. Into your very 
vocabulary let Protestantism enter; let priest, and mass, and 


35 John Henry Newman, The Present Position of Catholics in England, 
Daniel M. O’Connell, ed. (New York, 1942), p. 47. 

36 Jbid., pp. 47-48. 

37 [bid., p. 55. 
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mass-priest, and mass-house have an offensive savour on your 
palate; let monk be a word of reproach; let Jesuitism and 
Jesuitical, in their first intention, stand for what is dishon- 
orable and vile. What chance has a Catholic against so multi- 
tudinous, so elementary a Tradition? Here is the Tradition of 
the Court, and of the Law, and of Society, and of Literature, 
strong in themselves, and acting on each other, and acting on 
a willing people, and the willing people acting on them, till 
the whole edifice stands self-supported, reminding one of some 
vast arch (as at times may be seen), from which the supports 
have crumbled away by age, but which endures still, and sup- 
ports the huge mass of brickwork which lies above it, by the 
simple cohesion of parts which that same age has effected.** 

It was this identical anti-Catholic tradition that was brought to 
Jamestown in 1607 in all its vigor. Although the penal codes of 
England were not ipso facto applicable to her American colonies, 
the animus against Catholics found ready expression in colonial 
charters and legislation which made the Catholic faith an illegal 
religion and its practice a crime. In English America, as in the 
home country, Catholics were an outlawed race—in practice of 
their religion, in education of their children, in ownership of prop- 
erty, in exercise of franchise, in exclusion from the militia and 
offices of distinction, and in general ostracism from the social, civil, 
and political life of the community. Even a cursory inspection of 
colonial laws makes it immediately evident that the drastic English 
penal codes had their close parallels in all of England’s trans- 
Atlantic settlements. 

In Virginia the oath of supremacy was required of all who came 
to the colony,®® and the penalty for refusal was seizure and im- 
prisonment. Legislation forbade Catholics to bear arms under 
penalty of three months’ imprisonment, loss of the weapons, and 
a fine.4° They were not only excluded from the militia, but injury 
was added to insult by double taxing them in default of a service 
they were prevented from rendering.*! Catholics were not per- 

38 [bid. 

39 When in 1629, after the failure of the Avalon expedition, Lord Bal- 
timore tried to remain temporarily in Virginia until patents for the Mary- 
land colony could be issued by the crown, he was not allowed to do so because 
he refused to take the oath of supremacy. Sanford H. Cobb, The Rise of 
Religious Liberty in America (New York, 1902), p. 82. 


40 W. W. Hening, Statutes at Large (Richmond, 1820), VII, 37. 
41 Jbid., VII, 35-39. 
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mitted to be guardians or administrators, or even to own a horse 
worth more than five pounds.*? They were denied the franchise, 
judged incapable of being witnesses in any cases whatsoever, and 
after the Anglican Church was established in 1692, were forced to 
pay taxes for its support.** Recusants were fined five shillings a 
month for absence from the services of the established church.*4 

It was to be expected that the Catholic clergy, too, would be the 
object of special legislation patterned on that of the home country. 
In 1642 the Virginia House of Delegates passed a statute making 
it unlawful “for any popish priest that shall hereafter arrive to 
remain five days after warning given for departure.”*> In 1746 all 
magistrates, sheriffs, and constables were still being urged to ap- 
prehend and bring to justice “the Romish Priests’ who were 
thought to be undermining the fidelity and loyalty of His Majesty’s 
subjects.** Despite such proscriptions, there is evidence that from 
1634 the Jesuits of Maryland ministered to scattered Catholic fam- 
ilies of Virginia, a mission considered to be one of great physical 
danger.*? 

The founding of Maryland in 1634, under the protection and 
leadership of the Baron Baltimore afforded more than a refuge for 
the Calverts’ Roman Catholic brethren. It offered hope that for 
the first time in history all Christian sects could live together peace- 
ably, possessing equal rights. In an age when religious persecution 
was the order of the day, Maryland won distinction as a daring, 
if short-lived, experiment in religious freedom. Soon an increase 
in the number of Puritan inhabitants resulted in overthrow of the 
proprietor’s government, and the ensuing regime, in October 1654, 
repealed the famous Act of Toleration of 1649 and outlawed the 
“popish” religion. Although Baltimore recovered his rights for a 
brief interlude, the troubled times of 1688 in England again raised 
a hue and cry against “popery” which was reechoed in Maryland. 
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New anti-Catholic strictures were devised and the 18th century 
found the worst features of the British penal code in force in the 
colony. Not only were Catholics excluded from much of the social 
and political life of the community, they were also the object of 
laws aimed at complete suppression of Catholic worship. Queen 
Anne, indeed, more tolerant than her American colonists, refused 
royal assent to some of these laws, and it was at her insistence 
that priests were permitted to exercise their functions in private.*® 
As in England, this practice led to the custom of erecting chapels 
or “Priests’ Mass Houses’’*® in connection with the manor houses 
of the wealthier Catholics of the community. 


Children of Catholic parents were officially encouraged to for- 
sake their parents’ religion, and the latter were subject to a heavy 
fine if they attempted to send their children abroad to be educated 
in the Roman religion.®® Well might Charles Carroll of Annapolis 
complain in 1760: “I leave you to judge whether Maryland be a 
tolerable residence for a Roman Catholic. Were I younger I would 
certainly quit it.”54 As a matter of record, the Carrolls and other 
prominent families were discouraged enough at one time to con- 
sider migrating to the Louisiana territory, but when their petition 
for a tract of land near the Arkansas River was denied by the 
French they abandoned the plan.®? In all events, there can be no 
doubt that from their disfranchisement in 17185* down to the 
Revolution, the lot of the Roman Catholics in Maryland was an 
unenviable one. And that of the Jesuits who ministered to their 
spiritual needs was even worse. 


Disputes and misunderstandings with Lord Baltimore plagued 
the early years of the work of Fathers Andrew White and John 
Altham, members of the original expedition to Maryland. Never- 
theless they and their later confréres and successors labored on to 
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become the objects of Puritan and Anglican persecution. When 
nothing else sufficed popular fury against them was roused by 
spreading rumors that the colony was infested with fanatics and 
Jesuits who were allied with the Indians to massacre the Protes- 
tants. Another common charge, the seeds of which were sown in 
the mother country, was that of a Catholic coalition with the 
French or Spanish to strip England of her American colonies. As 
a consequence priests were brought to trial on several occasions 
and before being acquitted suffered insult at the hands of the 
judges.5* In 1704 a statute made it a crime for “popish priests” to 
baptize children in the faith or to offer Mass. 


In spite of these conditions, between 1770 and 1771, as many as 
seventy Jesuits found their way to the province, and when free- 
dom dawned for the colonists they were the only clerical body in 
the new republic.*> From the earliest days the Jesuit fathers had 
planned educational facilities for their people, and the success of 
their efforts constituted one of the standard grievances of their 
enemies. True, Father White’s plans for the establishment of a 
Jesuit college in Maryland were never realized, but in 1640 Ralph 
Crouch, a member of the Society of Jesus, opened a school at New- 
ton which continued for twenty years.5® Early in the 18th century 
another Jesuit school was opened at Bohemia Manor, near the 
Pennsylvania border, to receive a number of distinguished Amer- 
icans, including John Carroll,5* the first bishop, his successor, 
Leonard Neale, and Charles Carroll of Carrollton, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence.** That small manor schools were 
maintained is evident from letters and records of the period and 
from the complaints of the Anglican clergy that popish school- 
masters were teaching publicly and even had Protestant children 
under their care.5®? Numbers of the schoolmasters were Irishmen, 
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driven from their own country by the harsh British penal code 
which outlawed both their faith and their profession. Down to the 
outbreak of the Revolution these emigrant Irish teachers were 
occupied as tutors in private families or teachers in the small 
manor or other schools supported by people of the locality. Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania were fortunate in having large numbers of 
them, but their work had to be done in secret and at risk of serious 
reprisals.*° Thus, even in the colony designed to be a “land of 
sanctuary,” the bitter anti-Catholic animus of the mother country 
not only penetrated but found most violent expression, despite the 
record for religious toleration which Catholics had established 
when in control of the government and when only a minority of 
the population.*! 

In early days the benign laws of the Quaker colony of William 
Penn® had attracted a number of Catholic families to Pennsyl- 
vania. But here, too, from time to time contention interrupted the 
peace and harmony of the province. Penn’s enemies reported the 
presence of “Romanists” in the colony in an attempt to prejudice 
the London ministry against him. About 1689 the governor was 
called upon by Penn to send the facts in the case to counteract the 
“ill use . . . maid against us here” of the report that the colonial 
official suffered “public Mass in a scandalous manner.’’®* Despite 
this incident Mass continued to be offered publicly by the Jesuits 
who visited the colony. Under pressure of the home government 
during the reign of William and Mary, Penn was forced to impose 
the oath abjuring “the Roman doctrines of Transubstantiation, the 
adoration of Mary and the sacrifice of the Mass.” Although these 
religious tests remained in force until 1776, Catholics were rela- 
tively unmolested, and the Jesuits who tended them lost no time 
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in opening several public chapels around which small but thriving 
communities developed. By July 1765 Father George Hunter, S.]., 
could report to his provincial in England that the faithful in Penn- 
sylvania numbered “around 3,000 adults, with approximately an 
equal number of children.”® 

New York was the only other colony with a Catholic population 
large enough to be counted, and for the most part the temper of 
the times there was as bitterly anti-Catholic as in the other prov- 
inces along the Atlantic seaboard. When, in 1664, this Dutch 
colony passed into the hands of the English, the Catholic Duke of 
York became its proprietor, thus affording an opening for Catholic 
settlers. Despite the personal popularity of Colonel Thomas Don- 
gan, Catholic governor from 1682 to 1688, the increase of Catholics 
in the colony brought the government into disrepute : 


A general disaffection to the government prevailed among 
the people. Papists began to settle in the colony under the 
smile of the governor—the collector of the revenues and sev- 
eral principal officers threw off the mask and openly avowed 
their attachment to the doctrines of Rome. A Latin School 
was set up and the teacher strongly suspected for a jesuit .. . 
in a word the whole body of the people trembled for the 


protestant cause.® 


Although this account doubtless exaggerated the disaffection of 
the people to the government, the downfall of James II in England 
in 1688 and the advent of the Protestant William saw the begin- 
ning of a period of religious persecution that did not cease until 
after the Revolution. Dongan’s rule in New York was succeeded 
by that of the usurper Jacob Leisler, who was not above appealing 
to religious prejudice in order to excite odium against the friends 
of the late governor. The monotonous invectives with which many 
of the official documents of this period were filled reveal the hatred 
that prevailed against Catholics.** Anti-Catholic legislation was 
multiplied during the administration of Governor Henry Slough- 
ter, who had Leisler removed and executed, and his successors in 
office. 
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A ship from London in May 1696 brought news of the “assassi- 
nation plot” against the life of King William and produced furor 
in New York City. Although a report to the mayor revealed the 
presence of a total of exactly nine Catholics in the city, this paucity 
of numbers did not calm the fears of the Protestants, for on 
August 19 a penal law was passed, the preamble of which stated: 


Whereas divers Jesuits, priests, and popish missionaries have 
of late come and for Some time have had their residence in 
remote parts of this Province, and others of his ma’tys ad- 
jacent Colonies, who, by their wicked and Subtle Insinuations 
Industriously Labour to Debauch, Seduce and w’thdraw the 
Indians from their due obedience to His most sacred ma'ty, 
and to Excite and Stir them up to Sedition, Rebellion, and 
open Hostility against his ma’tys Governm’t . . .** 
It provided that every priest remaining in the province after 
November 1, 1700, should 
be deemed and Accounted an incendiary and disturber of the 
publick peace and Safety and an Enemy to the true Christian 
Religion and shall be adjudged to Suffer perpetuall Impris- 
onm’t, and if any person being So Sentenced and actually 
Imprisoned shall break prison and make his Escape and be 
afterwards retaken he shall Suffer such paines of Death pen- 
alties and forfeitures as in Cases of felony.®* 
Anyone who harbored a Catholic priest was subject to a fine of 
£200 and had to stand in the pillory for three days. In the fol- 
lowing year “all Papists and Popish recusants” were “prohibited 
from voting for members of the assembly or any office whatever 
from thenceforth and forever.’’®® Such was the keynote of persecu- 
tion and proscription of Catholicism which ushered in the 18th 
century in New York. Unquestionably the legal status of Catholics 
in the colony and the bigoted attitude taken towards them sufficed 
not only to keep their numbers from increasing but also to dis- 
courage any who might have possessed the faith from announcing 
the fact. These dismal conditions were to obtain until after the 
Revolution, and Mass would not be celebrated in a public manner 
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until offered by the chaplains of the French troops who were sent 
to aid the colonies in their struggle.”° 

From Elizabethan times the Puritans had been the most per- 
sistent harassers of “papists.” One of the first intentions of the 
founders of New England was to “raise up a bulwark against the 
kingdome of anti-christ, which the Jesuites labour to rear up in 
all places in the world.”™ If in 16th and 17th-century England 
the Puritans were by far the bitterest persecutors of Catholics, 
their spiritual descendants in the new world who formed the 
majority in Connecticut and Massachusetts Bay and whose ideas 
found acceptance in Plymouth, New Hampshire, and Maine, may 
well claim the same distinction. Indeed, so strongly opposed to the 
Church of Rome were these early colonists of New England that 
they hated even the remnants of it in Anglicanism, and their choice 
of Massachusetts Bay for a settlement was determined by desire 
to avoid the Anglicanism of Virginia.** From the beginning, there- 
fore, an established church was designed not only to provide its 
own Protestant congregational form of doctrine and worship but 
committed in its official and other pronouncements to scurrilous 
anathemas for the Church of Rome and her teachings. 

One of the prime sources for a study of the viability of this 
hostility to all things Catholic may be found in the sermons and 
literature of the Puritan divines upon whom the New Englanders 
for the most part depended for their knowledge of the Catholic 
Church. Even the briefest survey of the prominent colonial preach- 
ers of the 17th and 18th centuries reveals a concentrated hatred 
of “popery” designed to keep alive and to strengthen inherited 
aversions. Witness the commanding influence of the Cotton-Mather 
dynasty, whose views on Catholicism were set forth in countless 
sermons, catechisms, and tracts intended to fortify New Eng- 
landers against the “wiles of popery.” Cotton Mather’s Magnalia 
Christi Americana™ is a clear reflection of the Puritan mind as 
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regards the Catholic Church. Ministerial influence continued strong 
through the 18th century with the gifted Jonathan Edwards™ 
showing more than ordinary competence in applying the apoca- 
lyptic prophecies concerning the fall of Babylon and of anti-Christ 
to the Catholic Church. Among his contemporaries, Charles 
Chauncy® and Jonathan Mayhew likewise contributed to the 
crusade. To the former the old faith was “foul and contaminated,” 
while the latter considered the Church “the mother of harlots” and 
the source of all iniquity. 

This kind of campaign against Catholicism was to be continued 
more or less uninterruptedly for a century and more in the now 
famous Dudleian Lectures which provide a fairly complete record 
of Congregational thought on the subject of the Catholic Church 
and its evils.77 A bequest to Harvard College in 1750 in the will 
of Judge Paul Dudley provided an annual discourse on specified 
subjects of natural and revealed religions to be given in cycles, 
each covering a period of four years. Every third lecture of the 
series was “to be for the detecting & convicting & exposing the 
Idolatry of the Romish Church, Their Tyranny, Usurpations, 
damnable Heresies, fatal Errors, abominable Superstitions, and 
other crying Wickednesses in their high Places; and Finally that 
the Church of Rome is that mystical Babylon, That Man of Sin, 
That apostate Church spoken of, in the New Testament.”"* That 
this clause in the will was carefully heeded by the distinguished 
Dudleian speakers during the early years of the series is evident 
from a few of the titles of the lectures delivered between 1757 and 
1773: “Popish Idolatry,” “Popery a Complex of Falsehood,” and 
“The Church of Rome, the Man of Sin.”’”® This portrait of Roman 
Catholicism lay in the direct line of historic English Protestant 
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tradition and was due in no small part to the influence of the 
Protestant clergy. Despite differences in doctrine and practice 
among the various sects, a bond of union that never failed to rally 
them was common hatred of Rome. 

That Catholics were few in New England, gives no cause for 
wonder. Social, civil, and political practices were consistent with 
religious prejudice. The basic charters of all the New England 
colonies, with the exception of Rhode Island, ordered the admin- 
istration to all residents and transients of the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy*® and thereby effectively excluded Catholics from 
political and civil privileges.*! Fanatical hatred of papists also 
found popular expression in the annual colonial observance of 
November 5 with its boisterous celebrations in which the pope was 
made the butt of mob ridicule. It was likewise reflected in abusive 
legislation such as that of 1659 in Massachusetts which made the 
observance of Christmas a punishable offense.*? The New England 
educational system offered no place for Roman Catholics. They 
were prevented from qualifying as teachers in government estab- 
lished schools by the openly denominational character of the edu- 
cational legislation, while Catholic children who succeeded in gain- 
ing admission remained at the cost of hearing their religion vili- 
fied. Textbooks also imparted an abiding hatred of popery. Char- 
acteristic features of the widely used New England Primer, so 
influential that it has been called “the little Bible of New Eng- 
land,”’®* were an illustration of the pope as the “Man of Sin” and 
an account of the first Marian martyr, John Rogers, and the verses 
attributed to him, including the oft-quoted stanza: 

Abhor that arrant Whore of Rome, 
And all her Blasphemies ; 


And drink not of her cursed cup 
Obey not her decrees. 
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Colonial higher education was also dominated by the religious 
prejudices of the time so that Catholics would find nothing but 
open hostility in the Congregational atmosphere of Harvard and 
the Calvinistic tone of Yale. Small wonder, then, that few Catholics 
had the temerity to establish themselves in New England in these 
years. It was not merely a taste for hyperbole that led John Adams 
of Massachusetts to write in 1765: “Roman Catholics are as scarce 
as a comet or an earthquake.”’** 

Perhaps no other single incident better illustrates the intensity 
of colonial anti-Catholic rancor than the reception accorded the 
seven or eight thousand Acadians or “French Neutrals” expelled 
from their homes by the British government in 1755 and dis- 
tributed among the colonies from Massachusetts to Georgia.*® 
Subjected to every indignity and hardship, these unfortunate people 
were nowhere welcome. Although Governor Thomas Hutchinson 
of Massachusetts was personally inclined to be humane, public 
opinion in the colony was flot sympathetic, and the inhabitants 
quickly informed the governor that they did not wish their chil- 
dren to have any contact with “these papists, whose gross catholic 
bigotry was notorious and whose loyalty to His Britannic Majesty 
was suspect.’’®* Hence the exiles were scattered among the towns, 
families separated and the children placed in Protestant homes. 
Similar harshness was shown in most of the other colonies. Of the 
quota sent to New York the adults were bound out as indentured 
servants and the children assigned to Protestant families.87 In 
Connecticut they were received with more kindness than in the 
neighboring settlements, but even here they were unwelcome 
guests. The feeling against them in Pennsylvania was intense 
while in Maryland, the colony where Catholics were most numer- 
ous, the government forbade the exiles to live with their coreli- 
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gionists.8® When the Acadians reached Virginia the governor re- 
fused to admit them, calling them “bigoted papists.”®® Eventually 
large numbers of these exiles migrated from the colonies to Canada, 
Louisiana, or Santo Domingo, and the record of their exodus is 
eloquent testimony to the virility of anti-Catholic bias throughout 
British America. 

There is, then, abundant evidence that the bitter hostility 
towards Catholicism fostered in England after the middle of the 
16th century was transmitted intact to America, where it found 
expression in every aspect of colonial life. English Catholic emi- 
grants to the new world in their turn brought with them not only 
an acute awareness of this Protestant animus but also a sense of 
their position as gens lucifuga, a people who, as Newman later 
described them, were, “found in corners, and alleys, and cellars, 
and the housetops, or in the recesses of the country; cut off from 
the populous world around them and dimly seen, as if through a 
mist or in twilight, as ghosts flitting to and from, by the high 
Protestants, the lords of the earth.”?° 

The steady pressure of the British penal code with its whole 
system of exclusion from the professions, from the national life 
and culture, from Parliament and all civil and political offices, 
together with the social ostracism which was its sequel, operated 
through two centuries to reduce the Catholic group to a mere 
handful almost completely broken in spirit. In the first years of 
the drive to exterminate the faith there was an unfortunate ten- 
dency among the faithful in England “to wait for the times to 
mend,” often at the cost of finding themselves stripped bit by bit 
of their wealth and power, at others of seeing their children grow 
up to curse the religion of their fathers. After the Revolution of 
1688 they found themselves a waning sect who “associated little 
with the world.”®! The secrecy which so often in these years ac- 
companied the profession of Catholicism in England is under- 
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standable, for it was difficult not to succumb to the temptation to 
conceal a faith so disadvantageous to worldly prospects. Never- 
theless, those who kept the faith became a people toughened by 
trial and conflict, and one to whom Catholicism meant combat and 
endurance until death. 

In British America, too, the offensiveness of Catholics lay in 
their fidelity to the traditional religion of Rome which was soon 
proscribed in all thirteen colonies along the Atlantic seaboard. 
The very spirit of colonial life served to keep the number of Cath- 
olic settlers small, and the constant threat of fines, imprisonment, 
and even death served to foster an ingrained selfeffacement and 
natural reluctance to do anything involving public attention. As in 
the home country, the Catholic in colonial America was free to 
enjoy his property and his life only so long as he was content 
never to assist at Mass, but was ready to go Sunday after Sunday 
to a service he regarded as heretical, where he heard his own 
beliefs caricatured and ridiculed and condemned as idolatry, super- 
stition, and treason. Nor could he cherish any ambition for a public 
career or follow the professions of lawyer or schoolmaster. The 
general air of the time was that Catholics should consider them- 
selves fortunate that they were allowed to live. The consequences 
of this state of affairs were reflected at the end of the 18th century 
in a report of Bishop John Carroll to Rome: 

As long as the provinces were subject to the British, the 

Catholic religion had not penetrated into any but Maryland 

and Pennsylvania. The laws were most vigorous against the 

exercise of it; a priest was subject to death for only entering 
their territories. Catholics were subject to vigorous penalties 
for adhering to the worship which their consciences approved 
and were not only excluded from every office under the gov- 
ernment, but would hardly have been suffered to remain in 
any of the other provinces if known to profess the faith of 

Rome. In this situation, few Catholics settled in other states, 

or if they did, dissembled their religion and either attached 

themselves to some other, or intermarried with Protestants 
and suffered their children to be educated in error.” 

Such was the status of Catholicism in British America on the 
eve of the Revolution. Well might John Adams write that “Roman 
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Catholics . . . dare not show themselves.’®* The heritage of deg- 
radation which had accustomed these English colonial Catholics to 
accept the condition of pariahs restrained them from attempting to 
establish relations with other groups and led many to resign them- 
selves to their own inferiority. For some, fortunately, the tribula- 
tion and isolation of these years served to deepen their faith and 
make it more invulnerable; for others, the natural handicaps were 
too great, and they fell away from the old faith. But even among 
those who remained loyal there was little thought of taking the 
initiative to effect any improvement of the situation. With the 
advent of the Revolution, however, a movement would be intro- 
duced which, on the one side, would mark the first weakening of 
the deeply ingrained prejudices of American Protestants, and on 
the other, would modify the traditional Catholic instinct towards 
isolation. These war years and their aftermath were destined to 
give pause to the incessant harrying of papists and to inaugurate 
a policy of toleration which would give American Catholics their 
first opportunity to emerge from enforced and accepted cloister. 


GENESIS OF AN AMERICAN CATHOLIC TRADITION 


The complete overthrow of French power in North America in 
1763 not only freed the thirteen colonies from the menace of 
England’s traditional enemy, but may well be said to have set the 
stage for the American Revolution. By 1763 the colonies, having 
waged an almost uninterrupted struggle with the British govern- 
ment for supremacy, could point to a long list of victories over 
English authority.! Against the Molasses Act of 1733 which had 
imposed a prohibitive duty on molasses imported from other than 
the English islands, the colonies had pitted the ingenuity of their 
smugglers, who proved more than a match for the British. The 
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law itself provoked an outburst in New England against taxation 
without representation and was so successfully evaded that the 
English government tacitly accepted defeat, and foreign molasses 
was smuggled into the northern colonies in ever-increasing quan- 
tities. When in 1755 the British government ordered the use of 
writs of assistance in Massachusetts to help suppress smuggling, 
the practice became a standing grievance of the colonists. Amer- 
icans were further incensed by the attempt of the English govern- 
ment to procure general writs to give the customhouse officers 
blanket authority to enter and search whenever and wherever they 
desired. Colonial judges, however, refused to grant these general 
writs on the ground that they were unconstitutional. 

Probably the most sweeping of the victories of the colonists over 
the British government, however, were gained by the assemblies 
during the Seven Years’ War. From 1756 to 1763 especially, the 
assemblies greatly strengthened their claim to exclusive control of 
the purse, and succeeded in gaining the right to supervise expen- 
ditures. The colonies quarreled, too, over quartering British sol- 
diers, refused to allow their troops to serve outside the boundaries 
of the province or to enact effective militia laws, insisted upon 
maintaining exclusive control by the assembly of colonial troops, 
and thwarted British efforts to create a colonial military union. 
American infamy reached its lowest in the eyes of the mother 
country when the colonists nullified the British blockade of the 
French and Spanish West Indies by supplying them with provisions. 
Always fertile in expedients for violating British laws, Yankee 
ingenuity surpassed itself in devising ways and means of running 
the blockade of the foreign sugar islands. In the light of these 
events it is not surprising that after the Peace of 1763 when the 
English government tried to initiate a new and more effective 
colonial policy, it should have precipitated the War of Inde- 
pendence. 

But while political and economic considerations accounted in 
large part for the disaffection of the colonists, it is generally con- 
ceded that among the causes of revolt, the religious factor must also 
be given due weight. The quickening spirit of rebellion and the 
growing colonial instinct to reject unpopular authority undoubtedly 
drew increased strength from the prejudice aroused by the passage 
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of the Quebec Act in June 1774.2 Pre-revolutionary literature was 
filled with denunciations of the religious clauses of this act which 
secured for Canada freedom for the exercise of the Catholic re- 
ligion.*? Nor was the furor caused by the Quebec Act confined to 
this side of the Atlantic. It found expression throughout the 
British Isles. As in America, the reaction was for the most part 
one of violent opposition. British denunciations such as that which 
claimed that the establishment of “popery” in Quebec had armed 
“many of our fellow-subjects with a crucifix in one hand and a 
dagger in the other, against our Protestant brethern” were fre- 
quently reprinted in colonial newspapers and helped the anti-Cath- 
olic invective to reach its most intense stage on the very eve of the 
Revolution. In colony after colony pulpit and press warned Amer- 
icans that the “popery act” was a serious menace to colonial Prot- 
estantism. The famous Suffolk County Resolutions, passed in 
September 1774 stigmatized the act as “dangerous in an extreme 
degree to the Protestant religion and to the civil rights and liberties 
of all Americans.”* These same sentiments found expression in 
the effort of the Continental Congress to enlist the sympathy of the 
people of Great Britain by an address inveighing against the estab- 
lishment of a “religion, fraught with sanguinary and impious tenets ;” 
one that had “deluged your island in blood, and disbursed impiety, 
bigotry, persecution, murder and rebellion through every part of 
the world.’® 

History provides no more complete volte face than that in- 
stanced by the attempt of the same congress five days later to win 
Canada over to the American cause. In its Address to the In- 
habitants of Quebec, the Philadelphia Congress found it incon- 
ceivable that a “difference of religion will prejudice you against a 
hearty amity with us,” and after citing the Swiss cantons as ex- 


2 See Charles H. Metzger, S.J.. The Quebec Act: A Primary Cause of 
the American Revolution (New York, 1936), and Reginal Coupland, The 
Quebec Act (Oxford, 1925). 

3 To the British writer, Aidan Gasquet, this measure was “in some real 
sense the cause of the loss of the other American Dependencies.” “The Price 
: a Freedom in Canada,” The Tablet, CXX (July 20-27, 1912), 82- 

4 Worthington Chauncey Ford, ed., Journals of the Continental Congress, 
ye ena 1904), I, 34. 
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amples of Roman Catholic and Protestant states “living in the 
utmost concord and peace with one another,” it added a prayer 
that God might inspire the Canadians to unite.their fortunes with 
those of their “sincere and affectionate fellow-subjects.”® Dictated 
by expediency rather than by principle, these overtures neverthe- 
less presaged the dawn of a better day for Catholics in America. 


The support of Catholic Canada for the patriot cause was lost,’ 
but the aid of Catholic France and Spain helped to weaken the 
traditional hatred and fear of the Church, as did also the part 
played by American Catholics in the revolutionary struggle. Not 
only was it true that “the American army swarmed with Catholic 
soldiers’’® who gallantly rallied to the defense of a country which 
for a century and a half had treated them with marked injustice, 
but Catholic laymen and even clerics were called upon to play 
leading roles in the public affairs of their country. When Congress 
decided in February 1776 to send a commission to Canada “to 
explain viva voce to the People there the Nature of our Dispute 
with England,” the choice fell upon Benjamin Franklin, Samuel 
Chase, and the Catholic Charles Carroll of Carrollton. The com- 
mittee was empowered to take with them “another gentleman of 
Maryland, Mr. John Carroll, a Roman Catholic Priest, and a 
Jesuit” who, in the judgment of John Adams, was a man of “learn- 
ing and Abilities.’”® 

Although the mission proved a fruitless one—even the presence 
of the “Roman Catholic Priest, . . . a Jesuit” failing to convince 
the Canadians of the sincerity of the new spirit of toleration in the 
colonies south of the Quebec boundary line—a policy of religious 
liberty was, nevertheless, truly in the making there. Revolutionary 
leaders, courting support for the patriots’ cause wherever support 
could be found, could ill afford to fulminate against papists or to 


6 [bid., I, 112-113. 

7 Canadian lack of response was due in large part to the bigotry of such 
American leaders as John Jay whose Address to the People of Great Britain 
in behalf of the colonies was so filled with bitter invective against Catholi- 
cism that it contributed to the Canadians’ decision to remain loyal to the 
English king. 

8 John Carroll to Mathew Carey, January 30, 1789, in Researches, XV 
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encourage the persecution of any religious minority. During and 
after the war Catholics such as the Carrolls—Charles, Daniel, and 
John—in the service of the Continental Congress and the Consti- 
tutional Convention, John Barry as “Father of the American 
Navy,’ and Stephen Moylan as an officer in Washington’s army, 
Thomas FitzSimons as representative from Pennsylvania and 
signer of the Constitution, and others gave unstintingly to the patriot 
cause, and established beyond reasonable question the principle 
that Catholics could be loyal citizens. Temporarily, at least, the 
voice of prejudice which had identified fidelity to the Catholic faith 
with treason to one’s country was silenced. 

The logical conclusion of this weakening of an old and mis- 
chievous libel which for generations had been the main justification 
of persecuting measures was that the long outlawry should be 
reversed and Catholics freed from all disabling laws. Before long 
a lessening and gradual extinction of legal disabilities for Amer- 
icans of Catholic faith provided a happy contrast to the years when 
every Catholic, in proportion to his fidelity to his religion, had 
been considered a real or a potential traitor, and the complete 
extermination of that faith had been held to be the only guarantee 
of the safety of the country. In 1779 three years after his return 
from the abortive Canadian mission, John Carroll testified to the 
changes then in process. In a letter to his friend of Jesuit scho- 
lasticate days at Liége, Carroll explained the workings of the fed- 
eral system of government which denied congress jurisdiction in 
matters relating to the internal government or concerns of the 
particular states of the Union. He expressed pleasure in the fact 
that the “fullest and largest system of toleration” was being adopted 
in almost all the American states where Roman Catholics were 
now qualified to hold civil, military, and other posts in local, state, 
and national government.?? 

It is of significance to this investigation that these very same 
years saw the beginning of a solution to the Catholic question in 
England and Ireland where similarly, as on this side of the At- 
lantic, the motives were not those of policy and humanity but of 
sheer necessity. The Irish Oath Act of 1774 was designed “to 


10 ACUA, Carroll Papers, [Microfilm] Carrol! to Charles Plowden, Feb- 
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enable His Majesty’s subjects of whatever persuasion to testify 
their allegiance to him,’’™ and it was the first announcement by the 
government in London that papists might possibly also be loyal 
subjects. Under this statute the new oath and declaration of loyalty 
omitted the reference to royal supremacy which had made it im- 
possible for Catholics to take the existing oath. The old policy of 
repression could now be changed, and a further act “for the relief 
of His Majesty’s subjects professing the Popish religion” was 
passed in 1778 which, though admittedly imperfect, did relieve 
English Catholics of the worst disabilities of former penal legisla- 
tion.” John Carroll rejoiced to see the beginning of this policy in 
England and Ireland, and in a letter to an English correspondent 
he declared: “I cannot help thinking that you are indebted to 
America for this piece of service.”!* While the causal relationships 
in these events are not so easily judged, there can be no doubt but 
that the revolt of its American colonies precipitated a crisis for the 
English government, and that political necessities in both England 
and America led the respective governments to begin to view more 
favorably that long-despised group known as “papists.” 

These events marked a turning point in the fortunes of English- 
speaking Catholics, but the old hatred of the Church continued to 
be too useful a weapon to be entirely dispensed with in either 
Protestant England or America where for generations to come 
there would be those who would not disdain to use it on occasions 
of political advantage. In all but four of the new state constitu- 
tions drafted by the provincial conventions while the war with 
England was being fought and won, the political philosophy of 
John Locke was reflected in the exclusion of Catholics from all 
share in government.’* Even after the adoption of the federal 
Constitution embodying the ideal of religious liberty in a Bill of 
11 William Ball, ed., Statutes at Large, passed in the Parliaments held in 
Ireland: from the Third Year of Edward the Second, A.D., 1310 to the 
Thirty-eighth Year of George the Third, A.D. 1798, inclusive (Dublin, 1799), 
13 and 14 George III, c. 49, 35, in Philip Hughes, The Catholic Question 
(London, 1929), p. 143. 

12 [bid., 17 and 18 George III, c. 49, p. 144. 
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Rights, a number of states retained statutes covertly designed to 
offset the “fatal influence of unbridled popery.”!® It was many 
years before the high-sounding language of the Bill of Rights was 
translated into practice in some of the states,’® and today New 
Hampshire still enjoys the questionable distinction of being the 
only member of the Union with a constitution prefaced by a sec- 
tarian Bill of Rights in favor of Protestantism.’* 


One post-revolutionary instance of the rumblings of a latent 
bigotry was precipitated by the writings of the apostate priest, 
Charles Henry Wharton. Nor was the impact of the resultant 
celebrated controversy confined to American circles, but re-echoed 
throughout the western Catholic world. Wharton had been born 
in Maryland in 1748 and, like John Carroll, had been educated at 
St. Omer, Bruges, and Liége. He had entered the Society of Jesus 
and when it was suppressed in 1773, he had taken refuge in Eng- 
land where four years later he was made permanent chaplain to 
the Catholics of Worcester. When the independence of the thirteen 
colonies from the mother country was formalized by the Treaty of 
Versailles in 1783, Wharton decided to return to the United States 
where, according to Carroll’s report to his English friend, Charles 
Plowden, the ex-chaplain settled on his Maryland estate about 
sixty miles from Rock Creek.'* Rumors detrimental to his integ- 
rity as a priest had circulated in Worcester and had preceded him 
to his native land. The worst of these were confirmed by the pub- 
lication in 1784 of his first pamphlet entitled: Letter to the Roman 
Catholics of the City of Worcester’® in which he announced his 
defection from the Church and in restrained and scholarly fashion 
attacked the doctrines of transubstantiation, the infallibility of the 
teaching Church, the doctrine of extra ecclesiam nulla salus, and 
the practice of clerical celibacy. In the introduction to this pam- 
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phlet, Wharton attributed the change in his religious belief to the 
friendships he had formed in England with, as he said, “many 
valuable Protestants, with whom I lived in habits of intimacy.” 
Most of the authorities used by Wharton in his attack on Catholic 
doctrine were “collected on the other side with great industry” 
proving that his decision to leave the Church had been made before 
he set out for home thus enabling him to resort “to the repositories 
of science so common and convenient in Europe.”*° The Letter 
had wide circulation on both sides of the Atlantic and the danger 
that it would strengthen prevalent misconceptions of Catholic 
theology made an exposé of its sophistry imperative. 

It was natural that the small group of faithful priests in Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania should look to the leadership of John Car- 
roll, and it became the latter’s task to prepare a convincing reply 
to the Letter. Despite serious difficulty in gaining access to the 
books used by Wharton, Carroll’s refutation bearing the title: An 
Address to the Roman Catholics of the United States of America 
was published by an Annapolis printer in the autumn of 1784. 
With a suavity equal to Wharton’s own, Carroll’s reply dispelled 
the illusion of scholarship in the ex-chaplain’s work by convicting 
him of garbling texts from Bellarmine and of misquoting both 
Catholic and Protestant sources. As the circle of the Wharton- 
Carroll debate widened in both America and England, other 
brochures were published none of which merited as much favorable 
comment as Carroll’s Address. Father John Thorpe wrote from 
Rome in December 1786 that the address “has pleased every body, 
who has read it within my knowledge.”*! Father Thomas Talbot, 
agent of the English ex-Jesuits, reassured Carroll that the paper 
Wharton had sent to Worcester would do no harm since, as he 
said, “his character was lost there long before he left,” to which 
he added the comment that “pride and self-conceit have been his 
ruin.’’??, Plowden from London thought Carroll had written “as a 
scholar, a Christian, a gentleman and a man of feeling . . . When 
I read your work,” he said, “I easily foresaw the good effect which 

20 United States Catholic Miscellany, III (1844), 663. 
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it would produce in strengthening the faith of the North American 
Catholics.” 

One of the many replies to Wharton came from the pen of the 
prominent English secular priest, Joseph Berington, chaplain at 
the time to the Stapletons of Carlton in Yorkshire and one of the 
ablest Catholic writers then living. His famous State and Be- 
haviour of English Catholics from the Reformation to the year 1780 
had caused a sensation in Catholic and Protestant circles, and it 
still remains the chief printed source for the condition of Catholi- 
cism in England at the moment when the first relaxation of the 
penal laws was effected. Carroll’s Address had contained exten- 
sive quotations from Berington’s volume, and a subsequent corres- 
pondence provided the occasion for an interesting exchange of 
ideas on a number of highly controversial questions. Carroll ex- 
pressed great satisfaction with the British writer’s views on tolera- 
tion and church government. To the very end of his life, the 
American priest and future archbishop would follow closely the 
movement for Catholic emancipation in England with its accom- 
panying vexed questions concerning the oath of allegiance and the 
royal veto of episcopal appointments. 

If the publication of Wharton’s letter stirred up an unfortunate 
spirit of hostility toward the Church in the United States so soon 
after the first measures of alleviation, it was nothing like the in- 
credible series of anti-Catholic demonstrations known as the Gor- 
don Riots which convulsed the city of London in June 1780 in 
protest against the Savile Act of 1778 granting relief to Catholics.** 
The years following this act of 1778 had witnessed a steady decline 
in the number and influence of English Catholics which unfortunate 
divisions among the Catholics themselves did nothing to check. 
Charles Plowden, Carroll’s friend and correspondent during the 
greater part of the latter’s life, was usually to be found in the thick 
of every religious battle. Thus Carroll not only was kept au courant 
of English developments, but also had the advantage of Plowden’s 
interpretation. In the controversy over Berington’s book, Plowden 
was among the party of opposition, but it is indicative of Carroll’s 
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independence of mind that he did not accept uncritically the judg- 
ments of his faithful correspondent who was also “something of a 
gossip in his own way.”* Carroll’s approbation of the brilliant and 
controversial State and Behaviour of Catholics elicited in return 
an expression of Berington’s pleasure in Carroll’s reply to Whar- 
ton. Special mention was made of the “becoming liberty” with 
which Carroll, in the Address, had censured the part taken by the 
late Clement XIV in the suppression of the Jesuits.2* Berington 
also referred to the American priest’s knowledge of the “general 
dispositions and prejudices” against Catholics in England, but he 
added optimistically that “a great change is daily working,” and 
“the prospect is opening before us.”?7 

Among other problems mentioned in this correspondence was 
“the use of the Latin tongue in the publick Liturgy,” a subject 
which Carroll stated he would be happy to have Berington take up 
for further discussion in a book. His own views on the matter 
make it apparent that Carroll was a man far in advance of his 
times. In his judgment, the alteration of ecclesiastical discipline 
on the question of a vernacular liturgy 


. . ought not only to be solicited, but insisted upon as essen- 
tial to the service of God and benefit of mankind. Can there be 
anything more preposterous than an unknown tongue; and in 
this country either for want of books or inability to read, the 
great part of our congregations must be utterly ignorant of 
the meaning and sense of the publick office of the Church... . 
to continue the practice of the Latin liturgy in the present 
state of things must be owing either to chimerical fears of 
innovation or to indolence and inattention in the first pastors 


25 Peter Guilday, The Life and Times of John Carroll (New York, 1922), 
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of the national Churches in not joining to solicit or indeed 

ordain this necessary alteration.”® 
In reply Berington flattered himself that Carroll would persevere 
in his efforts to have the public service in the language of the people 
—a point of discipline which the Englishman felt any national 
branch of the Church might modify at will.2® Although Carroll 
continued to believe that one of the most popular prejudices against 
the Church was, as he said, that “our public prayers are unin- 
telligible to our hearers,” he later admitted that his proposal for a 
vernacular liturgy had been made before he had any thought of 
wearing the mitre. As bishop, he felt that Berington’s “brilliant 
imagination attributes to me projects which far exceed my powers, 
and in which I should find no co-operation from my clerical breth- 
ren in America, were I rash enough to attempt their introduction 
upon my own authority.”*® 

When the question of the royal veto over the selection of bishops 
was being heatedly debated in English Catholic circles, Plowden 
kept Carroll supplied with all the material published on the subject. 
The then aging archbishop declared himself a partisan of Bishop 
John Milner, the uncompromising leader of the group for uncon- 
ditional emancipation, who was bitterly opposed to granting the 
king the right of veto in the nomination of Catholic bishops. Be- 
sides having Milner’s works reprinted in this country, Carroll had 
also given wide circulation to the Reverend John Fletcher’s*! An 
Essay on Religious Controversy which the Baltimore metropolitan 
said he himself had read at least four times.*? The work of Charles 
Butler, Milner’s lifelong opponent, was also known to Carroll who 
entertained a high opinion of the talents of this celebrated lawyer 
and his work for Catholic freedom, even though at times Carroll 
felt that Butler was too eager to placate government by a resort to 
compromise.*# 
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Carroll’s advice to the members of the newly restored Society of 
Jesus in England with reference to the veto controversy was 
redolent with the wisdom of an old man in the very last year of 
his life. In a letter to Plowden in June 1815 just five months be- 
fore his death, Carroll urged the English Jesuits not to associate 
themselves as a body with either the “Veto or Antiveto system.’’** 
In his judgment: “Whether the Pope admits a limited Veto or 
not, is not the concern of religious men, who are called not to the 
government of the Church but to labour in it for the salvation of 
souls and under the authority of its legitimate pastors.”** Between 
the lines of the archbishop’s letters one can sense his deep satisfac- 
tion with the principle of his own government “not to meddle with 
the doctrines or discipline of the various religious denominations.’’** 


In the Berington letter of 1788 reference had been made to the 
rumors then rife for several years that Carroll was destined for 
the first American mitre. The English priest urged Carroll to draw 
a useful lesson from the position of the Church in England which 
had no regular hierarchy, but was governed by vicars apostolic 
under the Sacred Congregation de Propaganda Fide. A church so 
“miserably constituted” as this one he considered weak and in- 
effectual, and Berington believed that if Carroll were chosen for 
the mitre, he should accept none but “ordinary powers” with which 
he could form a national branch of the Universal Church.** This 
question of ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the Catholics living in 
British America had a long and involved history which the War 
of Independence and the suppression of the Society of Jesus had 
rendered infinitely more complex. Father Andrew White, S.]J., 
member of the original Calvert expedition to Maryland in 1634, 
had received his faculties from his own provincial in London, 
Father Richard Blount, because the bishop who was vicar apostolic 
in England, Richard Smith, was then abroad having been forced 
by the Protestant bishops to flee to Paris where he remained until 
his death in 1655. 


It was to the superiors of their own Society in England, there- 
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fore, that the Jesuits of the Maryland-Pennsylvania mission nat- 
urally continued to look as their ecclesiastical authority.** For 
thirty years after the death of Smith the episcopal chapter which 
he had created was the theoretical head of church government in 
England, but its authority was constantly in dispute and these 
years were characterized by acrimonious conflict. The appoint- 
ment of Bishop John Leyburne as Vicar Apostolic of All England 
in 1685 had been a highly acceptable one for he was a capable 
administrator with the classical background then valued, and with 
wide experience in the affairs of his country. In 1688 a brief of 
Pope Innocent XI divided England into four vicariates of which 
one, the Vicariate Apostolic of the London District was subse- 
quently presumed to have jurisdiction over the English colonies, 
although the origin of that authority has always remained obscure. 
This question of episcopal jurisdiction in the colonies was taken 
up by Propaganda in 1756, but no document was found in their 
archives to show that this authority had been invested with the 
vicars apostolic. The consequence of this investigation was that in 
1757 the faculties of Bishop Benjamin Petre of the London district 
were formally extended to the American colonies and all acts up 
to that time validated. This right of the Vicar Apostolic of the 
London District to exercise canonical rights over the colonies was 
thus continued down to the period of the Revolution. 

Even before the outbreak of hostilities between the colonies and 
the mother country, some consideration had been given to the 
thought of having a bishop or a vicar apostolic appointed in Amer- 
ica to exercise jurisdiction over the English settlements. In Sep- 
tember 1756 Bishop Richard Challoner, then coadjutor of Bishop 
Petre, had referred to this matter in a letter to the English agent 
at Rome, adding that “perhaps it may not be relished, by those 
who have engrossed that best part of the mission to themselves, 
[the Jesuits] and who may, not without show of probability, object 
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that a novelty of this kind might give offense to the governing part 
there; who have been a little hard upon them of late years.”%® 
Challoner succeeded to the London district when Petre died in 
1758, and, until his own death in 1781, he repeatedly urged the 
reorganization of the American jurisdiction. 


Conditions in the colonies, however, fostered a spirited opposi- 
tion to the introduction of episcopal government there. On July 
16, 1765, the Laity Remonstrance was signed by Charles Carroll 
of Annapolis, Ignatius Digges, Henry Darnall, and 256 other 
prominent Catholic laymen of Maryland.*® Fearing the complete 
extirpation of their holy religion should the plan to appoint an 
“Apostolical Vicar” succeed, the gentlemen set forth the reasons 
for their apprehensions. They recalled that the colonies had re- 
cently lived through one of the worst periods of anti-Catholicism, 
and averred that the presence of a vicar apostolic would afford a 
new and strong argument for further persecution. Moreover, they 
reasoned, the penal laws were designed to prevent the too public 
exercise of divine worship, and the functions of a vicar apostolic 
would be looked upon as a more public and open profession thereof 
than anything hitherto known. It was also pointed out that no- 
where in British America was there one of that ecclesiastical rank 
and dignity, and that for the Catholics to take the initiative in such 
a matter would appear as very bold and presuming, “if not also 
even dareing and insulting.”*! Charles Carroll was the author of 
a letter of the same date to Bishop Challoner in which he informed 
the London vicar apostolic that the Remonstrance would be pre- 
sented to him by Father James Dennett, provincial of the English 
Jesuits. The letter contained a reminder that “for many years past 
attempts have been made to establish a Protestant Bishop on this 
continent, and yt such attempts have been as constantly oppos’d 
thro the fixed avertion ye people of America in general have to a 
person of such a character.”4? Since the attempt of the Anglican 
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Church in colonial America to introduce a bishop** had aroused 
such bitter opposition, it was felt that the appointment of a Catholic 
bishop would surely give a handle to bigoted minds whereby the 
total suppression of the faith would be accomplished. Carroll an- 
ticipated that “some may suggest yt this my letter to yr. Ldship as 
well as the R. Caths. Letter to Mr. Dennett has been wrote at the 
instigation of the Jesuits.” This influence he denied, claiming that 
both documents represented not only his own but the true senti- 
ments of every Roman Catholic in Maryland.** 


Challoner took no action on the Remonstrance* and matters re- 
mained unchanged for the rest of the bishop’s life save for the fur- 
ther complications arising from the suppression of the Jesuits in 
1773, followed two years later by the outbreak of the American 
Revolution. Whatever suspicions Challoner may have had regard- 
ing the source of opposition in America to his plan for the estab- 
lishment of a vicariate, he accorded the fathers of the Society all 
possible consideration when news reached London in August 1773 
of Clement XIV’s brief of suppression, Dominus ac Redemptor nos- 
ter. The brief required all scholastics of the Society to leave its 
houses within the space of a year, and being released from the 
simple vows they had taken, they were then free to embrace any 
mode of life they desired. All those in priest’s orders must enter 
another religious order or place themselves as secular priests under 
the jurisdiction of the bishop where they resided, their maintenance 
being secured to them from the revenues of the house to which 
they were attached at the time of the suppression. 


All the bishops under Rome’s jurisdiction were instructed to 
publish the Dominus ac Redemptor in their dioceses, but since 
English law of that time did not permit the publication of papal 
decrees, Challoner prudently decided to communicate the chief 
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articles of the brief verbally to the Jesuits in his district and to 
have each one sign the required acknowledgement of the suppres- 
sion of the Society and their submission as secular priests to the 
obedience of the bishops. Such a solution, however, could not be 
applied to the priests of the Maryland-Pennsylvania mission which 
from the beginning had been almost exclusively a Jesuit one. Chal- 
loner, therefore, reached them by letter addressed to the “Messrs. 
the Missioners in Maryland and Pennsylvania” under date of 
October 6, 1773, as follows: “To obey the orders I have received 
from above, I notify to you by this the Breve of the total dissolu- 
tion of the Society of Jesus.’4* The form of declaration of obe- 
dience and submission to which they had to subscribe was en- 
closed,** with the instruction that each Jesuit was to sign the act, 
after which the form with all their signatures was to be returned 
to Challoner who would then forward it to Rome. Within a short 
time twenty-one members of the Society in America had signed 
the act of submission which Father John Lewis, the American su- 
perior, returned to Challoner. 

The delicate matter of the disposition of the ex-Jesuits’ prop- 
erties was likewise handled in a tactful and equitable fashion by 
the Vicar Apostolic of the London District. In a letter of October 
21, 1773, to Bishop William Walton of the Northern District, 
Challoner reported that Father Henry More, provincial of the ex- 
Jesuits, had promised that whatever remained of the Society’s 
temporalities after their obligations had been discharged would be 
left to “the mission.” “For the securing of this,” said Challoner, 
“& the management of our affairs in North America, I have made 
him my Vicar over his quondam brethren in my district, as I take 
him to be a very worthy man, and believe this will be the best 
means to cement us together.”** 

But with the outbreak of war against England in 1774 the 
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juridical bond between London and the American colonies was to 
all practical purposes abrogated, and the English vicars apostolic 
were finally relieved of a responsibility which they had exercised 
only with the greatest reluctance. For the next ten years the only 
remnant of authority left to govern ecclesiastical affairs in the 
English colonies was that of John Lewis, the last Jesuit superior, 
who made no effort to devise a form of clerical administration to 
guarantee the future security of the Church in the new republic. 
This was to be the work of John Carroll who, even before the close 
of hostilities, came forward with his “Plan of Organization” of 
1782 which had as its primary aim to protect the ex-Jesuits’ prop- 
erties against seizure and to guarantee that their use would be 
solely for the spiritual good of the faithful and the maintenance of 
the clergy. For some months after the suppression of the Society, 
Carroll had lived in England at Wardour Castle where he acted 
as chaplain to Lord Arundell’s family and the Catholics of the sur- 
rounding district. While there he had taken advantage of the op- 
portunity to observe the course of events in English ecclesiastical 
and political circles. Later, in drawing up a form of administration 
which would secure the estates of the American priests from all 
encroachments, even that of a bishop or representative of the Holy 
See, Carroll ended his Plan with the following reference to the 
system adopted by the ex-Jesuits in England: They have rightly 
distinguished between the spiritual power derived from the Bishop, 
and which must be left in the hands to which he has intrusted it; 
and the common rights of the missioners to their temporal pos- 
sessions, to which, as the Bishop, or Pope himself, have no just 
claim, so neither can they invest any person or persons with the 
administration of them.*® 

Carroll’s view on foreign interference in temporal matters was 
aired again in a letter to Plowden the following year, written after 
the first general chapter of the American clergy had convened in 
June 1783. Dated September 26, 1783, this letter informed Plowden 
that “our gentlemen” were continuing their endeavor to establish 
regulations “to perpetuate a succession of labourers in this vine- 
yard, to preserve their morals, to prevent idleness, and to secure 
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an equitable and frugal administration of our temporals.” If there 
seem to be bitter overtones in the reference made to the rumors 
then circulating regarding the intent of Propaganda for what was 
termed “the grasping of power, and the commanding of wealth,” 
they had their origin in Carroll’s chilling experience in Rome 
during the visit of 1772-1773 when the air of the Eternal City was 
charged with antagonism to the Society of Jesus.5° The enemies of 
the Society were in high places, and the young American Jesuit 
clearly foresaw that the catastrophic policy of suppression, then in 
the making, would triumph.®! His observations of the anti-Jesuit 
prejudices of the cardinals and the bitter attacks on the Jesuit- 
fostered devotion to the Sacred Heart led him to reflect: “What 
a revolution of ideas do all these proceedings produce in a mind 
accustomed to regard this city as the seat of religion, and the bul- 
wark against the encroachments of irreligion and impiety.”®? This 
experience was destined to give Carroll an understanding of the 
limitations of the Church as a human organization, even while it 
confirmed him in his unswerving loyalty to Rome as the highest 
spiritual authority in Christendom. In the years ahead he would, 
in realistic fashion, sharply delineate between temporal and spiritual 
affairs. Thus in 1783 he stated categorically to Plowden: “they 
[Propaganda] may be assured that they will never get possession 
of a sixpence of our property here; and, if any of our friends could 
be weak enough to deliver any real estate into their hands, or at- 
tempt to subject it to their authority, our civil government would 
be called upon to wrest it again out of their dominion.” The typical 
American attitude found expression in Carroll’s dictum: “A 
foreign temporal jurisdiction will never be tolerated here . . .”5% 


In another letter to the same correspondent the following April 
1784 similar sentiments were expressed with regard to the exercise 
of spiritual jurisdiction by Propaganda, and it is not difficult to 
detect here a strong echo of Berington’s views on church govern- 
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ment. In Carroll’s judgment, the American clergy and laity, while 
wholeheartedly acknowledging the pope as the spiritual head of 
the Church, were suspicious of the exercise by Propaganda of any 
share of that spiritual authority. “If we are to have a Bishop,” 
said Carroll, “he shall not be in partibus (a refined political Roman 
contrivance), but an ordinary national Bishop, in whose appoint- 
ment Rome shall have no share; so that we are very easy about 
their [Propaganda’s] machinations.’** In the minds of many of 
Carroll’s English friends and correspondents, vicars apostolic had 
been “the ruin of Catholicity in England, and . . . bishops properly 
established would be the fit instruments of building a solid edifice, 
both there and in America.”®® 

There was no deviation from this position even after Rome had 
acted in June 1784 by naming John Carroll “Superior of the Mis- 
sion in the thirteen United States of North America.’>* Under 
this appointment the nature and extent of his dependence upon 
Propaganda were not at all to the liking of the new American 
superior. While it was something to have given the Catholics of 
the United States independence from the ecclesiastical rule of the 
English vicars apostolic’? and to have established some form of 
separate organization, Carroll felt impelled to point out that the 
latter was “not indeed quite such as we wish; and it cannot con- 
tinue long in its present form.”5® He did this despite the danger 
that it might appear ungrateful to Rome, or that his representation 
might be construed by some as the expression of “a remaining 
spirit of Jesuitism.’®® Carroll put the problem squarely before the 
Holy See by stating that in the United States where Catholics 
enjoyed religious liberty with all other sects, the idea that an 
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“Ecclesiastical Superior (be he a Bishop or Prefect-Apostolic), 
receive his appointment from a foreign State, and only hold it at 
the discretion of a foreign tribunal or congregation” would never 
be tolerated. While conceivably an instance of this kind might at 
present escape the notice of the government and people, Carroll 
nevertheless insisted that sooner or later the consequences would 
be a recrudescence of bigotry, and under the pretence of rescuing 
the state from foreign influence and dependence, the Catholic group 
would be stripped of their common civil rights. Hence, no other 
foreign interference could be admitted other than that implied in 
“the acknowledgment of the Bishop of Rome, by divine appoint- 
ment, head of the universal Church; and the See of St. Peter 
being the centre of ecclesiastical unity.’’® 

In October 1784 the news of Carroll’s appointment as Superior 
of the American Missions and the intent of Propaganda to provide 
a bishop or vicar apostolic with full episcopal authority as soon as 
the necessary information on the state of the American Church 
reached Rome, was announced to the assembly of the clergy which 
had, since June 1783, been gathered for a series of meetings at 
Whitemarsh, the old Jesuit residence half-way between George- 
town and Annapolis. The reaction of the chapter was based on 
the majority opinion that a superior in spiritualibus with powers 
to give confirmation, grant faculties, dispensations, bless oils, etc., 
was adequate to the present exigencies of religion. It was resolved, 
therefore: that a bishop was unnecessary at that time; that if one 
were sent, he would not be entitled to any support from the present 
estates of the clergy; and that a committee of three should be ap- 
pointed to draft a memorial to Rome against the appointment of a 
bishop.* 

Meanwhile, others were interesting themselves in the project of 
a form of government for the American Church. In the summer of 
1784 Carroll’s English associates had become alarmed at what they 
conceived a French scheme to dominate the Church in the United 
States through the appointment of a French vicar apostolic with 
episcopal character who would reside in France and rule his 
American subjects through a suffragan or vicar general. Plowden 
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wrote at once to Carroll deploring the impropriety of the nego- 
tiations being carried on between the Apostolic Nuncio to France, 
Archbishop Giuseppe Doria Pamphili, and Benjamin Franklin, 
American Minister to the court of Louis XVI, relative to the 
affairs of the Church in the new Republic.®* Actually, there is little 
evidence to support this theory of French intrigue which so deeply 
stirred the ex-Jesuits of England and which they expounded for 
the benefit of their American friend.** Even before the treaty of 
peace had been signed with England, Rome had given thought to 
the adjustments which would be necessary when the independence 
of the former American colonies was achieved. In January 1783 
Propaganda had sent an Jnstructio to Pamphili designed to guide 
the nuncio in making overtures to the King of France and to the 
American Congress on the subject of establishing in the United 
States a prefecture or a vicariate apostolic with episcopal character. 

When the resultant negotiations with Charles Gravier Comte de 
Vergennes, Foreign Minister of France, and the American min- 
ister, Franklin, became known to the English ex-Jesuits, the lat- 
ter’s anti-French sentiments gave rise to the fear that Franklin 
was cooperating in a plot to place a French ecclesiastic at the head 
of the American Church. Plowden lost no time in sharing his sus- 
picions of a French intrigue with Carroll, but the latter was kept 
from registering a protest with his “old friend, Dr. Franklin” by 
the fear that this action would place him “in a conspicuous point 
of view.”®* It was Plowden’s strong conviction that such a repre- 
sentation was imperative but that it would come “with better grace 
from American Catholic clergymen than from British-born 
priests ;”” consequently he prevailed upon a number of American 
ex-Jesuits then in Europe to write and entreat Franklin not to 
concur in any proposal which might be detrimental to the tran- 
quility and prosperity of the Church in the United States. 

One significant aspect of this whole incident for the future de- 
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velopment of Catholicism in America was that it provided the 
occasion for the expression of the attitude of the new government 
towards its jurisdiction in spiritual matters. This was made known 
officially by Congress on May 11, 1784, when it passed a resolu- 
tion to the effect that “Doctor Franklin be desired to notify the 
Apostolic Nuncio at Versailles, that Congress will always be 
pleased to testify their respect to his sovereign and state, but that 
the subject of his application to Doctor Franklin being purely 
spiritual, is without the jurisdiction and powers of Congress, who 
have no authority to permit or refuse it, these powers being re- 
served to the several states individually.”®* These sentiments 
merely echoed those Franklin himself had earlier expressed when 
he advised the Paris nuncio that it would be useless to refer to 
Congress any questions involved in the establishment of a pre- 
fecture or vicariate since that body “according to its power and 
constitution cannot, and should not in any case, intervene in the 
ecclesiastical affairs of any sect or any religion established in 
America.’’®? 


By the spring of 1784 the Holy See was prepared to agree with 
the representations made to Franklin by the ex-Jesuits that no 
appointment should be made without the participation and consent 
of the American Catholic clergy. Since these latter had. made it 
clear how objectionable all foreign interference would be, it was 
then only a matter of time until Carroll was named with the full 
concurrence of the Roman, French, and American officials, as well 
as that of his English partisans. 


Despite the annoying restrictions in the faculties granted to the 
new American superior and the objectionable dependence upon 
Propaganda, Carroll, yielding to the urging of his fellow priests,®* 
decided to accept the appointment and put an end to the danger 
that a foreigner might be imposed on American Catholics. But he 
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was frank in stating that “nothing but the present extreme neces- 
sity of some spiritual powers here could induce me to act under 
a commission, which may produce, if long continued, and it should 
become public, the most dangerous jealousy.”®? The stormy years 
of Carroll’s superiorship more than confirmed his uneasy fears 
that the powers granted him were less than adequate for the 
exigencies of these critical times, the burden of which he found 
“not an easy nor very agreeable” one. Perhaps the most pressing 
of needs was that concerned with the quality, character, and sup- 
port of the clergy, and with that in mind he wrote his friend 
Plowden to “encourage all you can meet with, Europeans or 
Americans, to come to us” since “the prospect before us is im- 
mense, but the want of cultivators to enter the field and improve 
it is a dreadful and discouraging circumstance." The appeal 
awakened a response in the heart of one associated with the days 
Carroll had spent at Wardour Castle. Francis Beeston, one of 
Lady Arundell’s own “éléves,” as she called him, arrived in Mary- 
land in 1786 to join his fellow ex-Jesuits in their ministry to the 
little American flock. This English-born priest was an alumnus of 
Liége and, although Carroll’s junior by some sixteen years, he 
proved to be the one on whom Carroll relied the most until the 
younger man’s death in Baltimore in 1809. Father William Strick- 
land had predicted as much in his letter to Carroll from Liége in 
which he stated: “Mr. Beeston has been a very serviceable man at 
the Academy and I doubt not will prove a valuable recruit to your 
mission.””*4 

But not all who came to the American mission proved their 
worth. The old and bitter controversy between the Jesuits and the 
secular clergy which had so vexed English ecclesiastical circles in 
Challoner’s time? was, at least to some extent, transferred to the 
infant Church of the United States through the person and pen of 
Father Patrick Smyth, one of the Irish vagi, who settled in Mary- 
land for a brief interlude in the fall of 1787. The following March 
he wrote to Carroll of his intention of returning to Ireland not 
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only, as he maintained, because “the load is become so heavy that 
I cannot possibly bear it,” but also through pique at the discour- 
tesy he fancied he had received at the hands of the English Cath- 
olics of his mission.** In a letter written after he had boarded 
ship for Dublin, the Irish priest added to the charges by accusing 
the ex-Jesuits of being hostile to secular priests and of preventing 
the latter from coming to the relief of their “suffering brethren in 
America.”™* His calumnious pamphlet, The Present State of the 
Catholic Missions Conducted by the ex-Jesuits in North America, 
published in Dublin in 1788, repeated the old and familiar canards 
against the Jesuits. Strickland saw the pamphlet in London in 
April 1788 and advised Carroll that in his opinion “silent con- 
tempt is the only answer it deserves.”*> Although Carroll’s wrath 
at the treachery of his fellow-priest led him to draft a reply to the 
groundless slanders of this “darkman,” the superior never published 
it out of deference to the advice of his English friend, as well as 
that of John Thomas Troy, O.P., Archbishop of Dublin, who fur- 
ther assured Carroll that the Irish hierarchy would use their in- 
fluence to prevent “the intended bad effects of the malicious pub- 
lication.”’*6 

During these years the need for priests was one of the problems 
that made it increasingly evident that a stronger authoritative hand 
was needed to insure the future of the Church, to rout effectively 
the forces of disunion, and to establish ecclesiastical discipline on 
a sound basis. The agenda for the second general chapter of the 
clergy which convened at Whitemarsh in November 1786 in- 
cluded, therefore, the important question of the expediency and 
necessity of the establishment of a bishopric. The chapter delibera- 
tions revealed that it was the mind of the majority that the time 
had come to petition Rome for an ordinary who should be directly 
responsible to the Holy See and that “the representatives of the 
clergy of the United States are the only proper persons to choose 
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the same.”77 A committee of three made up of John Carroll, Robert 
Molyneux, and John Ashton subsequently framed the memorial 
which was sent to Pope Pius VI.78 On July 12, 1788, Leonardo 
Cardinal Antonelli, Prefect of Propaganda, sent a reply which an- 
nounced the favorable decision of Rome to the effect that: “Our 
Most Holy Lord Pope Pius VI with the advice of this holy Con- 
gregation, has most benignly decided that a favourable consent 
should be given.’’ Moreover, His Holiness as a “special favour and 
for this first time, permits the priests who at the present time duly 
exercise the ministry of the Catholic religion and have care of 
souls to elect as bishop a person eminent in piety, prudence, and 
zeal for the faith, from the said clergy, and present him to the 
Apostolic See to obtain confirmation.”*® The Holy See also di- 
rected the American priests to consider the question of the location 
of the proposed episcopal see and to submit their recommendations 
on the matter. 

The good news was promptly conveyed to the American clergy 
and arrangements were made for a meeting at Whitemarsh. When 
the assembly convened in May 1789 John Carroll was the almost 
unanimous choice of his fellow priests for the important post of 
the first Catholic bishop of the United States. It was further de- 
termined that the city of Baltimore, being as it was said, “the 
centre of Maryland, where the greater part of the faithful and of 
the clergy are to be found, and whence the faith has been happily 
disseminated through the other provinces” should be the place of 
the new episcopal see.°® Rome confirmed the Whitemarsh deci- 
sions and on November 6, 1789, the papal bull, Ex hac apostolicae, 
was issued which did “declare, create, appoint and constitute the 
said John Carroll, Bishop of and Pastor of the said Church of 
Baltimore.”’*! Power to erect a cathedral church, to constitute a 
body of clergy deputed to divine worship, and to establish an 
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episcopal seminary, either in the same city or elsewhere as he 
judged expedient, was also granted to the new bishop.®? 


The ex-Jesuits of England rejoiced at this signal victory for the 
American Church and for their friend, Carroll. It came at a time 
when developments in their own country made them appreciate all 
the more the advantages of securing some form of peaceful epis- 
copal succession. The heated controversy among English Catholics 
over a new oath of allegiance which, since its first publication in 
the summer of 1789, had divided the hierarchy and the laity, was 
reopened with the death in January 1790 of Bishop James Talbot. 
He had never had a coadjutor, so for the first time in ninety years 
Catholic London was without a bishop. The different factions 
among the Catholic body each had their candidate, and Rome was 
flooded with advice and suggestions regarding the choice of a suc- 
cessor. In London itself, a war of pamphlets embittered the at- 
mosphere and the tensions were in no degree lessened when Sir 
John Throckmorton came out in endorsement of the popular elec- 
tion of bishops by the people.®* 


Such was the tenor of English Catholic affairs when Strickland 
warned Carroll that it was not probable that the mode of appointing 
the first bishop in the United States would be continued for his 
successor. Hence he thought that it should be “one of the first 
duties of the new-elected bishop to constitute a chapter, or some- 
thing equivalent to it for future elections, and also to nominate a 
coadjutor for that extensive territory.”** When the third general 
chapter of the American clergy gathered at Whitemarsh in May 
1789 an attempt was made to do that very thing and to stabilize 
the method of appointing bishops in the future. The chapter resolu- 
tions included one providing for a system of episcopal election by 
electors who, when a vacancy occurred, would convene at the usual 
place of residence of the bishop or some other place agreed upon, 
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and give their votes for some clergyman within the diocese. Who- 
ever received two-thirds of the votes of all the electors present 
would then be the person duly chosen. If, however, after two 
scrutinies, no one had two-thirds of all the votes, the election should 
be determined by a majority of the votes of all the electors pres- 
ent.85 Action was likewise taken on the question of a coadjutor 
with a resolution to the effect that if ever it should be thought 
proper to appoint a coadjutor, the ordinary should convene the 
electors, and might recommend to them the person he judged most 
proper. The electors were then to proceed to the election in the 
manner already described, but the bishop was to have a vote with 
them. In the event that the election was to be determined by a 
majority of votes, the bishop was to have a casting vote in case 
of a tie.*¢ 

With the lapse of a few years this suggestion for the naming of 
a coadjutor was implemented when Father Laurence Graessl was 
chosen by his fellow-priests in May 1793 to be Carroll’s coad- 
jutor.87 Unfortunately, this Bavarian-born ex-Jesuit was the vic- 
tim of an epidemic of yellow fever which raged in Philadelphia in 
the summer and fall of that year and his burial took place in St. 
Joseph’s Cemetery in October 1793 two months before Pius VI, 
acting on the request of the American clergy, had named Graessl 
as titular Bishop of Samosata and coadjutor to the Bishop of Balti- 
more. It would seem that it was the summer of 1794 before the 
Roman officials became aware that they had conferred episcopal 
honors upon a dead priest. The following October, on the advice 
of his clergy, Carroll decided to send the name of Father Leonard 
Neale to Rome as coadjutor-elect and successor to the honors 
which had been conferred posthumously on Graessl. Although the 
Holy See confirmed this choice in April 1795 five years were to 
elapse before the bulls finally arrived in the United States per- 
mitting the first episcopal consecration in this country to take place 
on December 7, 1800. 

The long delay in providing Carroll with a coadjutor to share 
his labors added to the heavy burden which he had foreseen would 
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inevitably be his at the time of his election. Shortly after the choice 
was made the bishop-elect wrote to Plowden that “the event was 
such as deprived me of all expectation of rest or pleasure hence- 
forward.”’8® His own knowledge of his unfitness for the station 
was more convincing to him than “a thousand voices to the con- 
trary,” but he found hope in the thought that since God had called 
him to the office, divine aid would not be wanting in carrying its 
burdens.®® He interpreted Plowden’s delight at the news as evi- 
dence of the warmth of his friendship, but also as proof of “how 
blind and partial” friends may be. “Your condolence,” he added, 
“would have suited better the situation of my mind.”® According 
to John Brewer, another English friend who wrote from Shepton 
Mallet, Carroll himself was the only one, either in Europe or 
America, who did not rejoice at the appointment.®! That there was 
genuine cause for profound rejoicing is now beyond question. In 
John Carroll what was to prove one of the most dynamic branches 
of the Church Universal was blessed with a bonus pastor who 
would wisely and well lay the foundations of its future greatness. 


It was singularly appropriate that when the time came for Car- 
roll to choose the place for his consecration his thoughts should 
turn towards England. Geographically speaking Havana or Quebec 
might have appealed because of their proximity, but the former 
see was without a bishop at the time, and the latter was associated 
in Carroll’s mind with the markedly cool reception accorded him 
in 1776 when he was there as a member of the commission to lure 
the Canadians to the support of the American patriot cause. Arch- 
bishop Troy offered the hospitality of Dublin to Carroll for the 
consecration, but the invitation reached the United States after 
the bishop-elect had decided in favor of England. In acknowledging 
the kindness of the Irish metropolitan Carroll explained that when 
the subject of an American bishopric was first introduced, he had 
accepted an invitation from Thomas Weld of Lulworth Castle to 
be consecrated in his chapel should the appointment fall to his lot. 
Had it not been for that commitment, he said, he would have hesi- 
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tated between Ireland, the land of his forefathers, and Canada. On 
the whole, however, a trip to England seemed to offer possibilities 
for his needy diocese that might assure it of additional volunteers 
and further financial assistance.®? Moreover, historically the vast 
new Diocese of Baltimore had long been attached to the English 
vicariate, and it was fitting that the episcopal hierarchy originating 
with Carroll should be linked with the English rather than the 
Irish or Canadian Church. The opportunity of seeing Father 
Charles Plowden, at that time chaplain to the Weld family, was 
another cogent reason urging Carroll to his decision. He was 
candid in admitting that “my inclination certainly leads me to 
accept of an offer not only so flattering, but which will afford me 
an opportunity of seeing some of those friends whom I shall ever 
honor and love.’®? Thus it was that the aristocratic stronghold of 
an old English Catholic family became the scene of John Carroll’s 
consecration, and the birthplace of the American hierarchy. 


The Welds were related by ties of marriage and friendship with 
two other historic families of Catholic England—the Arundells of 
Wardour and the Vaughans of Courtfield.°* It was Humphrey 
Weld who had acquired the unfinished castle and the whole of the 
Lulworth estates in 1642 by purchase from the Howard family. 
He and his wife, the youngest daughter of Lord Arundell of War- 
dour, then proceeded to make Lulworth the center of Catholicism 
in Dorsetshire and the surrounding area. The Lulworth of 1790 
possessed all the charm of an ideal eighteenth-century English 
house set in a park of gently undulating hills and surrounded by 
deep and valuable woodland. Thomas, the sixth Weld to preside 
over Lulworth, was the close personal friend of Bishop Charles 
Walmesley, O.S.B., as well as of the Plowden and Arundel fam- 
ilies. King George III was also included among Weld’s friends 
and the royal guest occasionally enjoyed the hospitality of the 
castle. This royal friendship proved useful when the Welds began 
to plan for the building of a new chapel on the estate and sought 
the necessary permission. A tradition in the family maintained 
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that George III, finding it impossible to refuse his friends any- 
thing, gave his consent but in deference to the penal memories still 
in vogue, suggested that the building should be made to look like 
the family mausoleum.®> The foundation was laid in 1786, and on 
it there arose a small circular building which, dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, was the first Catholic church built in Eng- 
land since the Reformation. To this spot Carroll went to be made 
Joannes, Episcopus Baltimorensis, and time has vindicated his 
prophecy that “the chapel of that noble castle will be remembered 
in the future ecclesiastical history of the United States.” 


In June 1790 Weld wrote to Dr. Walmesley, Bishop of Rama 
and senior vicar apostolic in the Kingdom of England, to invite 
him to officiate at the consecration of the American priest. The 
letter contained a reference to the bitter intra-Catholic controversy 
then raging between some of the Catholic aristocracy to whose 
initiative a new oath of allegiance was due, and their ecclesiastical 
superiors, the Catholic bishops. Walmesley led the group of bishops 
who, fearing that episcopal prerogative was being usurped, cen- 
sured the activity of this lay group, and pointed out that it was the 
province of the bishops “to determine on the lawfulness of Oaths, 
Declarations or other Instruments whatsoever containing Doctrinal 
matters.”®? War was on between the bishops and the committee 
when the latter, in language anything but filial, justified their right 
“to call in question the irrefragability of your articles and deter- 
minations without incurring the guilt of heresy, schism or dis- 
obedience.” The harsh things said during this stormy controversy 
which dragged on for a number of years set a precedent that was 
to spell further trouble for all during the next generation. 


Carroll’s visit to England, therefore, coincided with some of the 
most exciting moments of this battle, but he cautiously avoided 
taking any part in it. In a letter to Troy in October 1790 he con- 
fided that the present form of the controverted oath appeared in- 
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admissible to him since it implied a denial of the pastoral powers 
of the pope.®® He was honest in admitting, however, that his opinion 
was not founded upon a very thorough investigation of the issues 
involved and hence deserved little respect.®® But the significance 
of such problems was certainly not lost upon John Carroll, and we 
can safely assume that his knowledge of the current trials of the 
English Church must have hardened his own determination to safe- 
guard episcopal authority in his new diocese and to establish church 
discipline on a solid foundation. In the matter of religious freedom 
Carroll openly rejoiced that his country seemed more liberal than 
England in this matter. ‘““The daily advantages arising to Amer- 
icans from this policy,” he commented to Lord Petre, “should be 
a lesson to Britain which in other instances of Law, government, 
trade, etc. furnishes so many useful instructions to us.”! 
Momentarily, at least, the acrimony of the English controversy 
was forgotten that Sunday morning, August 15, 1790, as the 
solemn rites with which the Catholic Church consecrates her 
prelates unfolded in the chapel at Lulworth. Thomas Weld had 
“omitted no circumstance which could possibly add dignity to so 
venerable a ceremony.’’°! Charles Plowden, preaching for the his- 
toric occasion, referred to the American Revolution as an event 
which while dismembering in part the great British Empire had 
resulted in the extension of the kingdom of Christ and the propaga- 
tion of the Catholic religion which, previously fettered by restrain- 
ing laws, was now free from bondage and at liberty to exert the 
full energy of divine truth. If Britain had infected the first English 
settlers in America with error, there was consolation in the thought 
that American Catholicity was also derived immediately from 
England. Now as the first father and bishop of the new Church 
was consecrated at the hands of the English prelate who was heir 
to the virtues and labors of the great apostle, St. Austin, Plowden 
exhorted the congregation to implore for the new bishop the 
seven-fold grace of the Holy Spirit, “that like another Austin he 
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may worthily fulfil the extent of his apostleship to which he is 
called.’’10 

Pleasant as the visit with his English friends proved, Bishop 
Carroll was anxious to return home and take up the burdensome 
duties of his new office. Before leaving London, however, he oc- 
cupied himself during the month of September with interviews and 
correspondence with many of the Catholic leaders, lay and cleric, 
of the country. His object included the very practical desire of 
securing help to fill the many needs of his poorly equipped diocese. 
The success of his efforts and the generosity of the English will 
be told in greater detail in the following chapter. The sojourn also 
gave him the welcome opportunity of discussing that very vital 
question of the restoration of the Society of Jesus which was ever 
prominent in the thoughts of the ex-Jesuits of both England and 
the United States. In a letter written just before his departure 
from London, Carroll prudently reassured Antonelli, who was 
haunted by fears of a revival of the Society in America, that it was 
clearly understood there that a restoration was impossible without 
the express permission and authority of Rome.’®? An enclosure to 
Pius VI assured the pope that Carroll “would never, at any time, 
fail in obedience and docility to the Holy See, without which, as I 
had learned from Ecclesiastical History and the doctrine of the 
Fathers, faith and morals waver.”!®* More than that, the bishop 
promised that he would spare no effort to insure that all those com- 
mitted to his care, both lay and cleric, would be actuated by the 
same sentiments as his own towards the Holy See.? 

The enormity of the task facing Carroll upon his return to Balti- 
more in December 1790 was enough to daunt the most courageous 
of men. The newly created diocese over which he now presided 
was coterminous with the United States. His flock of approximately 
35,000 was widely scattered in the Middle Atlantic states and the 
villages of the western frontier’ and constituted but a tiny minor- 
ity among the total population of nearly four million. Their needs 
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were multiple, for as their prelate told them in his first sermon to 
his diocese, “everything is to be raised, as it were, from its founda- 
tion.”!°7 Before undertaking the great labors of his episcopacy, 
Carroll took time out to acquaint Lord Arundell of his safe passage 
across the Atlantic and to assure him “that no distance of place or 
time can efface those impressions of esteem, respect & allow me to 
say, of affectionate friendship” inspired in him by his English 
friends.1°° Neither was the passage of time nor the impact of suc- 
cessive waves of non-English migrations destined to efface com- 
pletely the English imprint on the American Church. The little 
minority over which the first Catholic bishop ruled was essentially 
English in character and had successfully absorbed such non- 
English Catholics as had been added to their numbers before 1790. 
These latter had generally adopted the cultural standards of the 
Anglo-American Catholic group and within a generation had be- 
come almost indistinguishable from them. Although the 19th cen- 
tury was to see the infant American Church almost inundated by 
the floods of non-English immigrants, the influence of the old 
Anglo-American nucleus and its traditions would never be entirely 
obscured. 


THE TRADITION AND THE CARROLL ERA 


The complexity and nebulosity of questions involving intellectual 
influences and cultural values make generalizations more than or- 
dinarily dangerous. Nevertheless, even the most cautious would not 
deny the thesis that Americans have inherited the basic qualities of 
their culture from the British.’ Since English-speaking peoples made 
up the dominant element in colonial society, their ideas and stand- 
ards in letters, law, political theory, economics, scientific thought, 
and social practice naturally took root in the colonies. While the 
élan of the American Revolution swept away some old world ideas 
such as primogeniture, entail, and an established church, many ties 
of tradition and culture continued to join the new Republic to the 
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mother country. Thus even after the American nation had reached 
maturity, the sentiments of an Oxonian newspaperman as he left 
the United States following a visit to the Washington Arms Con- 
ference of 1921-22 were not likely to meet with serious contradic- 
tion: “Good-bye Americans! I am going to a land very much like 
yours. I am going to your spiritual home.’ 

What was true of the United States in general was no less true 
of the American branch of the Catholic Church which auspiciously 
began its episcopal history almost at the same moment that the civil 
government initiated a “more perfect union” under the new Consti- 
tution. American Catholics, independent of the jurisdiction of the 
English vicars after the Revolution, were still members of the same 
spiritual family as their British coreligionists, and the common 
effects of their childhood would never be completely eradicated, but 
would continue to constitute a peculiar and powerful bond between 
them. 

By 1790 the developing pattern of American Catholic thought 
and culture showed definite traces of English conditions and in- 
fluences, particularly in the area of church government and dis- 
cipline, the acceptance of a minority role and mentality in a thor- 
oughly Protestant environment, and deep attachment to papal au- 
thority. But while there was never any deviation from the convic- 
tion that in spiritual affairs Catholics must always be true sons of 
Rome, there was the firm insistence that in temporal and political 
concerns they were first and last Americans. Just as in England 
loyalty to the monarchy and loyalty to the faith on the part of the 
great majority of Catholics went together even through the worst 
years of persecution and civil disorder, so too in the United States, 
Catholics by their contribution to the patriot cause had established 
the fact that their loyalty as citizens was beyond question. John 
Carroll’s acquaintance with the leading English Catholics of the 
day gave him first-hand knowledge of their record of consistent 
loyalty to the de facto British government. And there was never 
any doubt concerning his attitude towards his own country. James 
Cardinal Gibbons, writing a century after the death of the first 
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American bishop, said of his great predecessor : ““The dominant idea 
in the mind of Bishop Carroll, who was as great a statesman as he 
was a churchman, an idea that has remained the inspiration of the 
Church, and has dictated all her policy of the last century . . . was 
absolute loyalty to the letter and the spirit of the Constitution of 
the United States.” 

In the “Address of the Roman Catholics” to George Washington 
in December 1789 following his unanimous election to the presi- 
dency under the new Constitution, clergy and laity offered the 
testimony of their joy and confidence in the new government, and 
they reminded the first citizen from Mount Vernon of the well 
founded title to justice which American Catholics now possessed. 
Equal rights of citizenship were due them as the price of the “blood 
spilt under your eyes, and of our common exertions for . . . de- 
fence, under your auspicious conduct—rights rendered more dear 
to us by the remembrance of former hardships.’’* Bishop-elect Car- 
roll signed the address for the clergy, while the laity were repre- 
sented by the signatures of his brother, Daniel, his cousin, Charles 
of Carrollton, Dominick Lynch, a prominent Catholic of New York, 
and Thomas Fitzsimons of Philadelphia. 

Washington’s reply to the Catholics, dated March 12, 1790, ac- 
knowledged the claim of Catholic citizens to equality, and expressed 
the hope that: 

As Mankind becomes more liberal, they will be more apt to 

allow, that those who conduct themselves worthy members of 

the Community, are equally entitled to the protection of Civil 

Government. I hope ever to see America among the foremost 

Nations in examples of Justice and Liberality. And I presume 

that your fellow-citizens will not forget the patriotic part, 

which you took in the accomplishment of their Revolution, and 
the establishment of their Government—or the important as- 
sistance, which, they received from a Nation, in which the 

Roman Catholic Faith is professed.5 
The president’s reply brought encouragement and hope to all 
American Catholics, and when it and the text of the address were 
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published in London in 1790 by J. P. Coghlan, a prefatory note 
exhorted Britons to “view and blush!”® The lesson was clear— 
England, still suffering from laws which exiled some of her most 
valuable subjects or forced them to disguise and debase religious 
principles which, if they were permitted to be practiced, would con- 
stitute and confirm the most lasting affection to both crown and 
country, should profit from the example of the policy adopted in 
the States. 

But though Bishop Carroll’s little flock might well rejoice in the 
distinction of being the first Catholic minority to enjoy political 
freedom in the modern English-speaking world, there still re- 
mained many other goals for them to attain. In the United States 
of 1790 there was not so much as a single Catholic educational insti- 
tution. No one was more keenly aware than Carroll of the need for 
establishing educational opportunities for American Catholics. For 
generations Carroll boys together with their young Maryland 
friends had been forced to seek an education across the sea. It was 
to the outlaw schools in continental Europe conducted by English 
Jesuits for young Jesuit novices and English gentlemen’s sons that 
these young Americans went during the colonial period. Of all the 
continental English Catholic schools, one of the largest and best 
known was St. Omer’s in Flanders, founded by the celebrated 
English Jesuit, Robert Persons. Despite its location and the French 
fears of spies which dictated that the rector of the school must not 
be English, St. Omer’s remained essentially English in atmosphere 
and regime. There a collegiate course in the humanities produced 
young men of exceptional character who, in the opinion of some 
critics, were superior to those educated at home in the colonies or 
even at Cambridge where the training seemed to produce a class 
narrow and insular in their ideas.* 

At St. Omer’s John Carroll pursued the study of the liberal arts. 
In 1753 having successfully completed the course in the humanities, 
he entered the next phase of his training at Watten, the Jesuit 
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novitiate located at a distance of about seven miles from the col- 
lege. When the two years of novitiate were completed, the young 
Jesuit scholastic made his profession of simple vows and proceeded 
to Liége to continue his training in philosophy and theology. By 
1758 he was ready for the usual teaching assignment which was an 
integral part of the formation of all who aspired to ordination in 
the Society of Jesus. He was still engaged in teaching, either at St. 
Omer or at Liége, when in 1762 the Jesuits in France were pro- 
scribed and the college at St. Omer transferred from the Society to 
the English secular clergy. The dispossessed Jesuits and their stu- 
dents earned a unique place for themselves in the school annals of 
England by their precipitous but successful flight to Bruges where 
the college carried on bravely for the next eleven years until 
Clement XIV universally suppressed the Society.® 

It was at Bruges that Carroll did his last teaching as a Jesuit, 
but the daily routine there was destined to have a pleasant inter- 
ruption in 1771. At the request of Charles, Lord Stourton, the 
American priest was assigned to accompany the son of this English 
nobleman on a grand tour of the continent. Carroll and his young 
eighteen-year-old charge spent nearly two years traveling through 
central Europe and gathering impressions of the peoples and con- 
ditions of the different realms. Little suspecting his own future 
responsibilities in the matter of providing educational facilities, the 
Jesuit priest noted with approval the compulsory school system in 
the little principality of the Prince of Dourlach in Carlsruhe where 
every parish was provided with an able schoolmaster who taught 
the children “reading, writing, arithmetic and surveying, without 
being any charge to the parents.’ His letters from Rome to his 
colleagues at Liége told of the growing animosity to the Jesuits 
presaging their total suppression which by this time was imminent 
From Rome the tourists made their way through Florence, Genoa, 
Loreto, Turin, Lyons, Paris, and finally arrived back in Bruges in 
the early summer of 1773 where Carroll, “after consigning Mr. 
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Stourton into his father’s hands,” began to make plans for his own 
future. These, as we have already seen, included a brief interlude 
in England™ to which country he with many of the English-born 
Jesuits of Bruges went for refuge following the dissolution of the 
Society in September 1773. His return to Maryland took place in 
the late spring of 1774, and although it removed him, as he told his 
brother, “from the scenes of distress of many of my dearest 
friends,”!* it by no means marked the end of those friendships. 
Indeed, his correspondence with the English ex-Jesuits and such 
notable members of the gentry as the Welds and Arundells grew 
in volume as the years passed, strengthening the bonds which con- 
tinued to unite them despite the separation of a wide ocean. The 
effects of these ties were destined to have a deep significance not 
only for Carroll personally but also for the American Church over 
which he ruled. 


Faced with the need of providing college and seminary training 
for his flock, Carroll naturally thought of the institutions on the 
continent which had become a part of the tradition of English 
Catholics—St. Omer’s, Liége, Douay, etc. He could, as Thomas 
Talbot, the procurator of the ex-Jesuits in England, told him in 
September 1784, rely on these foreign institutions, or he could set 
up schools and a seminary of his own.!* Carroll was candid in ad- 
mitting that the object nearest his heart was “to establish a college 
on this continent for the education of youth, which might at the 
same time be a seminary for future clergymen.”’!* But he was forced 
to add that at the time the prospects of success for a venture of this 
kind were very slight. Nor could his English friends do other than 
agree with this judgment. Father William Strickland at Liége 
could vouch for the fact that even after thirteen or fourteen years 
of existence, the English academy there was still in its infancy even 
though it had been begun, as he confessed, “under much more 
favorable circumstances in many respects, particularly in respect to 
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Masters, than your school in America can reasonably expect.” 
In Talbot’s opinion, Liége would do well “if it can support long its 
own establishment.”?® 

Discouraging as this information was to Carroll, the project of 
an American school continued to be a subject for discussion. At 
length a rather detailed blueprint for the erection of a college “for 
the education of youth and the perpetuity of the body of the clergy 
in this country” was submitted to the second general chapter in 
1786. In January 1787 Carroll wrote to the Cardinal Prefect of 
Propaganda that the plan for the school had been drawn up, but 
its implementation would depend upon the charity of his own 
people and the liberality of European Catholics.17 The success of 
this scheme also demanded that the right person be found to direct 
the new establishment, for upon him would rest the responsibility 
of drafting the plan of studies and the system of discipline. 


Since the United States at the time was totally lacking in any 
native Catholic educational tradition, the first institution would 
have the task of setting precedent and of winning for itself and for 
Catholic education in general a standing befitting its importance. 
Upon it would rest the blessing or abuse of posterity. Instinctively 
Carroll’s eyes strayed towards England and he suggested covertly 
to Plowden later that same month: “What a blessing to this coun- 
try would my friend Plowden be! What reputation and solid ad- 
vantage would accrue to the Academy from such a Director !’’§ 
Another American, then at Liége, also expressed himself in favor 
of the learned English Jesuit: “I think Mr. Plowden,” wrote Father 
William Ashton to Carroll, “is a most respectable gentleman, a 
devout historian, a fine gentleman, a polite scholar, an accurate 
critic.” In Ashton’s opinion there was “nobody better calculated 
to be at the head of a college, particularly if he had a friend whom 
he respected as much as I know he does you, near him, to curb a 
lively imagination, and to raise his courage which is too easily de- 
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jected.”’?® But neither subtle hints nor direct praise yielded results. 
However felicitous this arrangement might be in theory, Carroll 
realized how difficult it would be for Plowden to leave England 
for a post of this kind in the United States. He therefore asked 
Plowden to name someone else saying “I trust this important con- 
cern almost entirely to your management.”?° 

Little real progress was made in finding personnel or in financing 
the proposed institution until Carroll appealed in person to the 
English Catholic gentry during his sojourn in London following 
the consecration ceremony at Lulworth. It is true that in 1788 the 
Propaganda Congregation had voted an annual subsidy of 100 
scudi for a period of three years for the American school, and that 
Cardinal Antonelli’s interest in it had never waned. But American 
Catholics were not as generous as Carroll had hoped. Although a 
site at Georgetown on the Potomac River in Maryland was de- 
termined upon and the building of the school begun in 1788, Car- 
roll was forced to admit that “if it is to be brought to a happy com- 
pletion, our principal hope is in Divine Providence.’’*! In this case 
the instruments of Providence proved to be the English Catholics, 
lay and cleric, whose liberal contributions made the college a reality. 
The following were among the English ex-Jesuits whose substantial 
gifts in 1790 were noted by Carroll: the Reverend Messrs. Gage, 
Thomson, Lane, Beeston, Hoskins, and Charles Plowden.- In addi- 
tion there was Father Peter Jenkins’ capital gift of 200 pounds 
sterling which was burdened with an annuity. Besides these ex- 
Jesuits, Sir John Lawson, Sir John Webb, and Thomas Weld sent 
their benefactions to Carroll during the first year of his epis- 
copacy.*? Weld wrote in September 1790 referring to the recent 
consecration day as “one of ye most memorable ones of my life & 
as a glorious one to me & mine in many respects.” He told of his 
pleasure in the account Carroll had given of the progress of re- 
ligion in America, adding: “To aid it tho’ in a feeble manner I 
have inclosed a gift which I beg yr. acceptance of for yr. Semi- 


19 AAB, I-B-12, Ashton to Carroll, August 13, 1787. 
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nary.”23 There was also the promise of a handsome donation from 
somebody at Bury, on condition, as Talbot told Carroll, that the 
latter pay a visit there himself.** 

In the problem of personnel, too, it was a graduate of the English 
College at Douay who was destined to fill the office of first presi- 
dent of Georgetown College when it opened its doors in the autumn 
of 1791. Robert Plunket had been for some years chaplain to the 
English Benedictine nuns at Brussels when in 1789 he applied to 
his ordinary, the Vicar Apostolic of London, for permission to 
come to America. This request was granted and subsequently ap- 
proved by the Holy See, leaving Plunket free to accept the post at 
Georgetown hitherto left vacant by the inability of Liege and the 
unwillingness of Plowden. It was thus under the guidance of this 
English volunteer that Georgetown began its long career as the 
oldest Catholic college in the United States. 

Like St. Omer’s, Georgetown was intended primarily for lay 
students who would be given a thorough grounding in the hu- 
manities and a moral formation designed to produce young men of 
exemplary character. To Plowden Carroll confided that “every 
care and precaution that can be devised will be employed to pre- 
serve attention to the duties of religion and good manners, in which 
other American schools are most notoriously deficient.”*5 No doubt 
he had in mind the kind of spartan regime which had produced 
such excellent results at St. Omer’s that graduates of that institu- 
tion were, in the judgment of an early historian, considered far 
superior to their Protestant neighbors who were educated at home 
in English institutions or in the colonies.** These young students 
who were preparing for life in the world would be conducted 
“through the several Branches of Classical Learning to that Stage 
of Education, from which they may proceed with Advantage to the 
Study of the higher Sciences in the University of this or those of 
the neighboring States.”*7 Thus it was clear from the beginning 


23 AAB, 8-Q-6, Thomas Weld to Carroll, September 19, 1790. The gift 
amounted to fifty pounds sterling. 

24 Hughes, Society of Jesus, Documents, I, Part II, 809, n. 12. 

25 Carroll to Plowden, March 13, 1788, Guilday, Carroll, II, 457. 
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27 Prospectus of “Academy at George Town, Potowmack River, Mary- 
land,” in Shea, Catholic Church, II, 306. 
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that in regard to the plan of studies and the discipline of the school, 
Georgetown was to be the counterpart of the English colleges 
abroad of which Carroll had intimate knowledge. With the broad 
vision that was characteristic of him, he was to take account also 
of that which was basic to the American character, hence the 
academy was to be open to students of “Every Religious Profes- 
sion” who “will be at Liberty to frequent the Place of Worship 
and Instruction appointed by their Parents.’’?* 

Should any of the students at Georgetown, however, desire to 
qualify for the ministry, they were to be sent to a seminary which 
Carroll hoped to establish in another location in Maryland after 
they had completed their academic studies at the college. Again, 
the likeness to the Jesuit plan of formation employed in the English 
institutions of Europe is apparent in the prescription that before 
these seminarists were admitted to orders, “they will be sent to 
teach some years at the Academy, which will improve their knowl- 
edge and ripen their minds still more, before they irrevocably en- 
gage themselves to the Church.””® 

The papal bull Ex hac apostolicae*® raising Carroll to the epis- 
copacy had, indeed, imposed upon the new bishop the necessity of 
establishing “an episcopal seminary either in the same city Balti- 
more, or elsewhere, as he shall judge most expedient.” It was 
during his stay in London in September 1790 that Carroll arranged 
the preliminaries for the opening of St. Mary’s Seminary in Balti- 
more for the training of men for the ecclesiastical state. These plans 
were made possible by the generous offer of the Society of St. 
Sulpice, whose members were seeking a haven of refuge beyond 
the borders of France from the upheavals that overtook the Church 
after the enactment of the Civil Constitution of the Clergy. Father 
John Nagot, one of the directors of the Paris Seminary of St. 
Sulpice, visited Carroll in London and discussed with him the plan 
to introduce the Society into the United States. Not only did 
Jacques André Emery, Superior General of the Sulpicians, agree 
to furnish the Baltimore seminary with a faculty of four priests, but 
he also secured five seminarians, all of them English-speaking, as 

28 Ibid. 
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volunteer students for the new institution since there was little 
likelihood that Georgetown would be able to supply students of 
theology for a number of years. Carroll wrote to Lord Arundell of 
his good fortune in this regard, adding: “While I cannot but thank 
Divine Providence for opening upon us such a prospect, I feel great 
sorrow in the reflection that we owe such a benefit to the distressed 
state of Religion in France.’’#? 

Thus did the London visit of 1790 enable Bishop Carroll to 
realize in these two institutions what he termed “all our hopes” of 
permanency and success for Catholicism in the United States. Free- 
dom alone was no positive solution to the external problems of the 
infant American Church which had to win for itself a standing 
befitting its independent status. That this was at first only fitfully 
understood by many is evident from the meager efforts of American 
Catholics to support Carroll’s school projects. As a consequence, 
he had no option but to pursue a bold course, and his courage was 
eventually rewarded, as we have seen, by the generous help of the 
English Catholics. Moreover, that he should hark back to his 
British connections in the search for men to staff his diocesan 
projects, and also think in terms of the course of studies traditional 
in English Catholic colleges, was, in view of all the circumstances, 
a not unnatural phenomenon. Finally, just as the educational effort 
of British Catholics had to endure long years of struggle and hard- 
ship in the establishment of a great chain of secular and religious 
institutions which by the 18th century stretched all across Europe 
so, too, those set up in the United States through English inspira- 
tion and assistance would have to struggle for survival during their 
early years. Although the details of that story have no place here, 
brief mention should be made of the Anglo-American aspects of 
the re-establishment of the long suppressed Society of Jesus which, 
in 1806, took over the management of Georgetown College. 

From its inception American Catholicism along the Atlantic 
Coast may be said to have been largely an English Jesuit affair. 
During the doleful period of the suppression the English ex-Jesuits 
were foremost among those of the Society who hoped and worked 


31 AAB, C-R-6, Carroll to Arundell, October 4, 1790. See also Joseph 
Ruane, The Beginnings of the Society of St. Sulpice in the United States, 
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for its restoration, and every step taken by them in this direction 
had its corresponding reaction upon their American colleagues. 
We have already noted** the effect upon Carroll and the American 
clergy of the rumors which reached them through the English ex- 
Jesuits of Propaganda’s plans to confiscate the properties of the 
suppressed Society. Carroll’s “Plan” of 1782 had recommended a 
meeting of the clergy for the express purpose of “the preservation 
of the Catholic clergy’s estates from alienation, waste and misap- 
plication.’ The incorporation suggested by Carroll was designed 
to protect the property rights of the body of the clergy, who were 
then all ex-Jesuits, from encroachment by the state and also against 
the possibility that one, not an ex-Jesuit, might be appointed bishop. 
But as Carroll explained to Plowden, it had been unanimously 
agreed that “if it pleased God to restore the Society in this country, 
we would surrender back into her hands her former property.”** 
As loyal followers of St. Ignatius Loyola, these men lived for 
the day when they would see their loved Society vindicated. Mean- 
while, they followed with interest the fortunes of their colleagues 
in Russia where the Society had never been suppressed because the 
promulgation of the provisions of the brief of Clement XIV had 
been left to the discretion of the individual bishops, and the Empress 
Catherine would not permit its promulgation in her dominions. In 
the years following 1773 sentiment for affiliation with this sur- 
viving remnant of the Society grew in both England and America. 
As early as 1785 the proposal to unite with their Russian confréres 
was discussed in a letter of Father Ferdinand Farmer to Carroll.*5 
When Plowden’s manuscript, an “Account of the Preservation and 
Actual State of the Society of Jesus in the Russian Empire Do- 
minions,’’°® reached Carroll in the summer of 1786, the idea of 
affiliation must have received fresh impetus. The American su- 
perior read the work “with great eagerness and infinite pleasure,” 
and found it “invaluable.” In his judgment the group of Jesuits in 
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Russia had been “miraculously preserved . . . to be the seed of a 
future generation.’’°7 The narrative, or as Carroll called it “the 
history of the providential deliverance of the Society from utter 
destruction,” was then circulated among the other members of the 
American clergy where it no doubt strengthened the expectations 
of those sanguine ones who hoped for a quick restoration. 


A meeting of all the “Reverend Gentlemen formerly of the So- 
ciety of Jesus in Maryland and Pennsylvania” was called two years 
later in April 1788 for the express purpose of adopting measures 
for the reestablishment of the Jesuits in the United States. Al- 
though Carroll was not among the number,** thirteen of the Amer- 
ican ex-Jesuits at this time subscribed to the following expression 
of belief in the future of the Society: “In pursuit of this our object, 
we will not, we cannot loose [sic] sight of a reunion with our 
darling Mother [the Society] . . . We have therefore come to a 
full determination of applying for this reunion, a determination not 
to be baffled by any attempts.”’%® Such an optimistic attitude, how- 
ever, was not shared by Carroll who considered that this group of 
his brethren were ‘deluding themselves . . . with ideas of a restora- 
tion, founded on what appeared to me very shallow support in- 
deed.’4° In September 1790 Carroll again complained in a letter 
to Plowden that ‘our worthy Mr. Francis Neale . . . continues in 
his old stile to urge the reestablishment in spite of every pru- 
dential reason against the attempt, till Divine Providence opens a 
better prospect.”*! The bishop’s reasons for caution were clearly 
stated when in 1795 the other American ex-Jesuits gathered at 
Whitemarsh to make a formal appeal to the Holy See to reestab- 
lish the Society of Jesus in the United States. It was Carroll’s 
conviction that no advantage would be derived from the reappear- 
ance of the Society with a mutilated and defective Constitution. He 
considered that “if for the sake of obtaining any kind of reestablish- 
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ment we would submit to a breach of the integrity of the Constitu- 
tion, a precedent would be obtained for never restoring the body in 
its original form.’’4? In this desire for a full and perfect restoration, 
Carroll was influenced by and had the full support and encourage- 
ment of his friend Plowden. In 1800 the two joined in stern op- 
position to affiliation with the Fathers of the Faith or Paccanarists, 
a group which was then proving attractive to many of the ex-Jesuits 
of England and Europe. 

Meanwhile, however, the fourteen surviving members of the So- 
ciety in the United States had reached an advanced age and were 
broken by long years of toil and hardship. As Bishop Neale wrote 
ruefully to Father Marmaduke Stone, then President of Stonyhurst 
College: “All the members of the Society here are now grown old, 
the youngest being past 54. Death therefore holds out his threaten- 
ing rod, and excites us to redoubled wishes for the reestablishment 
of the Society, on which the welfare of this country seems much to 
depend.”** It was, therefore, imperative that restoration be accom- 
plished before this last remnant should die out completely or there 
would be no way to insure the admission of new members or the 
preservation of the property rights of the old Society. 

New hope was born when on March 7, 1801, the pontifical brief 
Catholicae fidei legalized the existence of the Society in Russia and 
gave it power to aggregate members, even those living in England 
and other countries.4* The following year Carroll asked Plowden 
to send him “all the authentic information on this subject of which 
you are in possession.”*° The American Jesuits then lost no time 
in writing to Father Gabriel Gruber, General of the Society in 
Russia, expressing their joy at the news of the Russian restoration, 
and telling of their desire to have the Society restored in the United 
States. To effect this, the Americans requested certain information 
on the canonical status of the restored Society and urged the gen- 
eral to “select some Father of great prudence, experience in the 
direction of affairs, and deeply imbued with the spirit of Saint 
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Ignatius, to come over, with such powers of a Visitor as the holy 
founder conferred on Saint Francis Borgia and others, and effect 
the restoration.’”** The disturbed condition of affairs in Europe 
made direct communication with Russia difficult, and many long 
months were destined to pass before an answer to this letter reached 
America. 

Expectation mounted when the Society was partially restored in 
England by aggregation to Russia in May 1803.47 Gruber appointed 
Marmaduke Stone to head the group of affiliated English Jesuits. 
In order to reorganize along the old lines, all that was asked of the 
former members of the Society was to make an eight days’ retreat 
and to renew their vows. But the fact that Stone’s authority was 
based only on the vivae vocis oraculum, or mere verbal promise of 
Pope Pius VII, rather than the more authentic form of a bull or 
brief for the reestablishment, proved a matter of grave concern to 
both Plowden and Carroll. The former held off for a time from 
associating himself with the affiliated group, stating that “without 
a public instrument under the Pope’s hand, it might be disavowed 
and overturned in a moment.”*® Plowden, however, at length com- 
plied and after pronouncing his vows on August 15, 1804, was 
made the first master of novices in the regular novitiate opened at 
Hodder near Stonyhurst. It then became merely a question of 
time until a similar restoration was effected in the United States. 

But meanwhile Carroll continued to distrust the viva voce 
method of restoration as well as the secretive measures adopted by 
the English Jesuits concerning it.4® These latter were deemed 
necessary because of the opposition of Stefano Cardinal Borgia, 
Prefect of Propaganda, to any recognition of the Jesuits in England. 
It was unfortunate that this acknowledged opponent of the Society 
was then in charge of the Roman congregation that administered 
English and American ecclesiastical affairs. His request to the 
vicars apostolic of England not to allow the ex-Jesuits there to 
affiliate themselves to Russia, but to consider them as secular dioc- 
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esan priests, was not acted upon, and the Jesuits continued their 
work at Stonyhurst and Hodder. But this action of Borgia’s in- 
creased Carroll’s distrust of the situation, and he wrote Plowden 
of his disapproval which, he said, was confirmed by the knowledge 
“that His Holiness either will not or dares not to exert authority 
enough to prevent Cardinal Borgia from writing such a letter to 
your VV.AA. [vicars apostolic].’’° 

Nevertheless, the influence of Plowden’s final compliance, despite 
the insecurity of this method of partial restoration, ultimately bore 
fruit on this side of the Atlantic. On June 21, 1805, the restored 
Society in the United States took up its old rule and religious life 
as part of the distant Russian province with Father Robert Moly- 
neux as local superior. In naming Molyneux to head the American 
group, Carroll expressed the earnest prayer “that God may bless 
this attempt to restore the Society in the United States, and all 
your labors to effect it.”®! A novitiate was opened at Georgetown 
with Father Charles Neale as novice master, and by April 1806 
Carroll reported to Plowden that they had a total of eleven novices, 
scholastics, and lay coadjutors. At Hodder, meanwhile, Plowden 
was getting a taste of the very unseemly problem of nationalistic 
prejudice which was all too soon to engage the attention of the 
American clergy. Under Plowden’s direction were nineteen young 
Irish novices who rebelled against the control of their English 
superior and through a spokesman announced that they would 
obey an “Italian, German, or even a Turkish Superior, but would 
never submit to an Englishman.”5? Not many years later Carroll 
had his own “Irish problem” which caused him to write with some 
indignation to Plowden. The occasion was the suspected inter- 
ference of Archbishop Troy and ether Irish churchmen in recom- 
mending to Rome the trouble-making Father William Vincent 
Harold, who had so sadly disturbed the last days of Bishop Michael 
Egan, for the vacant See of Philadelphia, and of John Connolly, 
O.P., for the vacancy in New York. “How any of these prelates,” 
he told Plowden, “could determine themselves to interfere in an 
affair so foreign to their concern, and to which they are so incom- 
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petent is a matter of surprise. Intrigue must have been very 
active.”’53 His friend expressed ready sympathy in support of Car- 
roll’s just complaints of this undue Irish interference in the nom- 
inations to American sees, adding: “I have long known the won- 
derful activity of Irish Friars to get their heads into mitres, and I 
have often been amazed at the success of their paltry intrigues.”™* 

But the more immediate problems facing the Bishop of Baltimore 
had to do with his own status in the newly restored Society and 
the question of the transfer of the ex-Jesuit properties. At the age 
of seventy, the bishop might well be excused for indulging in nos- 
talgic thoughts about spending his remaining days within the So- 
ciety to which he had given himself completely in his youth. But 
the general good of religion demanded that he sacrifice his personal 
inclinations. The fear that the diocese might be entrusted to one 
who was opposed to the general restoration of the Jesuits led both 
Carroll and Neale to decide against resigning their sees.°° The 
question of property rights was peacefully solved by an agreement 
signed by Carroll and Molyneux in September 1805 in which the 
two parties agreed to vest the property rights in the restored So- 
ciety. Bishop Carroll was to receive a lifetime annuity allotted to 
him from the estates which would thereafter be attached in per- 
petuity to the See of Baltimore.5*® This arrangement took care of 
the problem down to the advent of the French-born Sulpician, 
Ambrose Maréchal, as third archbishop when the friction which 
was then generated resulted in a legacy of controversy which 
clouded the relations between Baltimore and the Jesuits for many 
years.5? 

The partial restoration of the Society in the United States in 
1806 was undoubtedly providential in preserving here intact the 
English Jesuit tradition by permitting the American group, by 
then severely decimated by death, the opportunity of admitting and 
training new members according to the genuine rule and spirit of 
St. Ignatius. The aggregation with the Russian province was also 
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instrumental in saving Georgetown College which had gone into a 
steady decline under Bishop Neale’s direction. As Carroll ex- 
plained to Plowden, Neale was a worthy man, but American 
parents were deterred from sending their sons to Georgetown by 
“some vigorous regulations, not calculated for the meridian of 
America. Their principles are too monastic; and with a laudable 
view of excluding immorality, they deny that liberty which all here 
will lay claim to.”5* Indeed, as Carroll admitted, the problem was 
not one easy of solution. Restraints were necessary and commanded 
by the principles of religion and morality, but they should not 
operate against the very effects they were intended to produce. Too 
often Carroll found that when young men were unduly sheltered 
from communication with the things of the world, they later burst 
out of that confinement into licentiousness, and indulged in errors 
and vices which they might have avoided had they had more ex- 
perience with “the manners and language of the world.” He 
realized the need for someone to govern the college who was ac- 
quainted with the customs of the United States and who understood 
that Georgetown was intended for the education of youth generally 
and that it “must not be governed on the principles and in the 
System of a Convent.”®® When partial restoration came in 1806 
the institution passed into the hands of the Society, and with the 
rectorship of Father John Grassi (1811-1817), Georgetown finally 
began to flourish and to fulfil the hopes of its founders. Carroll 
wrote to Plowden in December, 1813: “Mr. Grassi has revived the 
College of G.Town which has received great improvement in the 
number of students, and course of studies.’’®’ At long last it seemed 
possible that the United States would have its Stonyhurst. 
Between 1806 and August 1814 when the bull Sollicitudo om- 
nium ecclesiarum restored in full canonical form the Society of 
Jesus throughout the world, an awkward situation prevailed which 
a failure in prudence and tact on the part of Charles Neale and 
John Grassi, successors to Molyneux in the superiorship of the 
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American Jesuits, did nothing to alleviate. During the eight years 
of the private (foro interno) reestablishment, Carroll’s thinking on 
the status of the Society never wavered. In his opinion wherever 
the original brief of Clement XIV had been executed, “the Society 
was extinguished, and to revive it, the same authority was requisite 
as for the creation and approbation of a new Order.”®! He there- 
fore looked upon the members of the Society in his diocese as sub- 
ject to his jurisdiction since, as he said, “they were not a religious 
body, they had no common interest, and they were not united in 
community, [but] only by the bonds of charity, being in the eye of 
ecclesiastical government no other than secular clergy.’’®? Hence, 
he could not but take offense at actions of the Jesuit superiors in 
assigning their subjects, which to some degree at least were a 
derogation of his episcopal authority. In 1810 a regulation pro- 
vided that priests who were members of secular or regular con- 
gregations and who were assigned to a specified locality ought not 
to be recalled against the will of the bishop. When the full restora- 
tion came in 1814 the worst of the problem was solved. Never- 
theless, strained relations with the regular clergy continued to vex 
ecclesiastical government in both England and in the United States 
through many decades of the 19th century. 

During the episcopate of Carroll there was a marked British 
tone in the American Church about a number of other efforts to 
meet the increasing needs of a rapidly multiplying flock. While 
Georgetown and St. Mary’s might be expected to supply additions 
to the clergy, there were still many other requirements of the laity 
unprovided for, and for these help was sought once again across 
the seas. It was the English Carmelite convent at Hoogstraet, 
Belgium, that furnished nuns for the first contemplative foundation 
in the United States. 

For nearly three centuries after the Act of Supremacy convents 
as such were unknown in England. But wherever the faith survives 
an impulse will be found driving its daughters to dedicate them- 
selves to a life of prayer and service. Hence a long procession of 
Englishwomen had sought in the Low Countries what had been 
denied them at home and, as their numbers increased, special foun- 
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dations were made for them—Carmelite, Poor Clare, Benedictine, 
Franciscan, and Augustinian. One of the most conspicuous of these 
was the English Carmelite convent at Hoogstraet which during the 
18th century had also attracted a number of American girls. While 
Carroll was in London in September 1790 he received a letter from 
Hoogstraet from his cousin, Ann Louise Hill (Mother Ann of Our 
Blessed Lady) telling of her joy that four members of her com- 
munity had, with the approbation of the Bishop of Antwerp, al- 
ready left for America to found a new house in the Diocese of 
Baltimore. Although Mother Ann herself was to remain at Hoog- 
straet, she rejoiced that “our Holy Order is the first” to make an 
establishment in her native country. 

The little band which set out for America included the superior, 
Mother Bernadine of St. Joseph, formerly Ann Matthews of 
Charles County, Maryland, her two nieces, Sisters Mary Aloysia 
and Mary Eleanore Matthews, and Sister Clare Joseph Dickinson, 
an English nun from Antwerp. Father Charles Neale who had been 
their chaplain in Belgium accompanied them and not only continued 
to be their spiritual director until his death in 1823, but also helped 
to obtain for them a convent site near Port Tobacco, Maryland, 
where on October 15, 1790, the first house for contemplative re- 
ligious in the United States was dedicated. In writing to Antonelli 
a year and half later Carroll reported that the original group of 
four had been increased by new recruits, and that the group were 
“a salutary example to the people of the vicinity, and their sin- 
gular piety had moved even non-Catholics to admiration.”® It 
was Carroll’s wish, however, that the group render their usefulness 
still greater by employing themselves in the education of young 
women.®* But the Carmelites were unwilling to relax their rule in 
this respect, and the bishop no doubt consoled himself by recalling 
the advice given him a few years earlier by his English friend, John 
Thorpe, to the effect that a relaxation of the rule of Carmel would 
result in Carroll’s having neither good contemplatives nor good 
teachers.® 
“ms ACUA, Carroll Papers, [Microfilm] Carroll to Antonelli, April 23, 
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Other efforts made to induce members of the Vistandines and 
Dominicans to send some of their nuns to America for the purpose 
of organizing religious life for women, and of undertaking the im- 
portant task of the education of girls, did not meet with the success 
for which Carroll hoped. Both Plowden and Strickland did their 
best to secure volunteers for this work, and as early as July 1792 
the former reported that he still had hopes that the Visitation 
convent at Hammersmith, London, might respond with a group 
for Georgetown where Bishop Leonard Neale’s “pious ladies” were 
in need of help. A year earlier Plowden had written to Carroll that 
the Sisters of St. Dominic at Calais were anxious to make a founda- 
tion in the United States expressly for the education of girls.®* But 
neither of these hopes was realized, nor were those of Strickland 
who in June 1808 informed Carroll that the Visitation nuns at 
Acton were seriously considering a move to America. Neale’s group 
at Georgetown had to continue their precarious existence without 
European help until 1814 when the bishop finally permitted Miss 
Alice Lalor and her “ladies” to pronounce their vows after a 
record-breaking novitiate of fifteen years. 


The story of the religious foundations for men in this period 
likewise shows that much was owed to English influence. The 
restoration of one of the most important groups, that of Carroll’s 
old Society, the Jesuits, has already been described. It was from 
the English Benedictines, in the person of Bishop Charles Walme- 
sley, that the American hierarchy had its spiritual descent. The 
English Benedictines were heir to an ancient monastic tradition 
which had opened with the mission of St. Augustine of Canterbury 
in 597. With the fall and dissolution of the last great abbeys fol- 
lowing 1539, corporate monastic life in England had been brought 
to an end. But under James I a Benedictine mission to England 
was established with the setting up of English monasteries on the 
continent—St. Gregory’s at Douai in 1607, St. Laurence’s at Dieu- 
louard in 1608, St. Malo in 1611, and St. Edmund’s at Paris in 
1615. To the three-fold work of scholarship, the apostolate of the 
English mission, and the education of the sons of the English 
gentry, these Benedictines gave themselves with distinction. Even- 
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tually the spread of the French Revolution forced all the com- 
munities back to English soil where three survived. 

Thus the 19th century opened with the community of St. Laur- 
ence’s settled at Ampleforth, that of St. Gregory’s at Downside, 
while the Paris community of St. Edmund’s took over the buildings 
at Douai from the Gregorians. Walmesley was easily one of the 
most outstanding Benedictine figures of the 18th century and his 
distinguished appearance and brilliant talents won for him a unique 
place among the English Catholics of the period. It was Carroll’s 
good fortune to meet Walmesley and a number of his fellow Bene- 
dictines when he went to England for his consecration at Lulworth. 
But although Carroll continued by correspondence the contacts 
made with these sons of St. Benedict during this visit of 1790, the 
monastic foundation he had hoped for in his diocese was not forth- 
coming in his time. In September 1794 he wrote to Father Michael 
Pembridge® at Dorking Surrey stating that “nothing can be more 
pleasing to me than the prospect of having in my diocese a settle- 
ment of English Benedictines . . . I trust in God that they will 
honour and extend religion, and . . . I never can forget that they 
were the apostles of England, Germany and many other coun- 
tries.”®* Although it was the bishop’s opinion that the neighbor- 
hood of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, “would be the properest place 
for a settlement and school,’®* his urging of this project was not 
attended by success. Curiously enough, when the first Benedictine 
house was founded in the United States in 1846, it was in West- 
moreland County only a few miles east of Pittsburgh. 

The establishment of the first American province of the Order 
of Friars Preacher affords a happier story. Its founder, Edward 
D. Fenwick, was a Marylander born in St. Mary’s County in 1768. 
At an early age he had been sent to study at the English Dominican 
school in Bornheim, Belgium, which had been founded by the 


67 See Gillow, English Catholics, V, 254-255. In September, 1794, Carroll 
wrote to Pembridge that no book was more eagerly sought after in the 
United States than this English Benedictine’s The Whole Duty of a Chris- 
tian, and a Guide to Perfection. “I am confident,” the bishop added, “that if 
500 copies were sent in, some to this place, [Baltimore] some to Philadelphia 
& New York they would meet with a rapid sale.” AUND, Carroll to Pem- 
bridge, September 19, 1794. 
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illustrious Philip Cardinal Howard, O.P. In his twentieth year 
Fenwick entered the Order of St. Dominic and five years later, in 
1793, he was ordained a priest. Shortly after, the invasion of the 
Low Countries by the French revolutionary armies resulted in the 
loss of the Bornheim priory, and Fenwick subsequently sought 
refuge at the English Dominican house at Carlshalton in Surrey, 
not far from London. With the permission of his English pro- 
vincial, Fenwick began negotiations for the establishment of a 
distinct and independent province of his order in the United States. 
By November 1804 he and his companion had arrived in Mary- 
land, and two other recruits were expected to join them in the 
near future.7° Although Fenwick’s objective was to establish his 
order in his native Maryland, Carroll held out for Kentucky, and 
the Dominican finally submitted to the wishes of authority. 
Meanwhile, Propaganda had formally approved the American 
foundation by a decree of March 11, 1805, and three months later 
the Master General of the Dominicans appointed Fenwick the first 
provincial of the American Province of St. Joseph. Plans for a 
priory and a college received Carroll’s approval and on a site about 
two miles from Springfield, St. Rose’s Priory was established be- 
fore the close of 1806. In May of the next year the small College 
of St. Thomas Aquinas was opened with a modest registration of 
young men, six of whom eventually entered the Dominicans. Since 
Fenwick’s journeys through Ohio ministering to the scattered 
Catholics there gave him a knowledge of that territory, it was not 
surprising that when the Diocese of Cincinnati was erected in 1821, 
he should be named as its first bishop. Thus was the English Do- 
minican influence fruitful, not only in providing a province of the 
order in the United States and in establishing a college for young 
men fashioned after that of the English one at Bornheim, but also 
in contributing one of its most zealous and loyal sons to the ranks 
of the American episcopate for the development of the new West. 
In Bishop Carroll’s time, then, and in that of his immediate suc- 
cessors, two of the Church’s distinctive characteristics were that it 
was a minority group in a predominantly Protestant nation, and 
that it was essentially English in culture. The controversy over the 
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control of church property which broke out during Carroll’s life- 
time, and constituted a serious threat to episcopal authority for a 
number of years thereafter, had its origin partly in conditions 
created by the above-named characteristics. The Protestant tradi- 
tion of post-Reformation English law which refused “to recognize 
the Church as an actual corporation with the power of holding 
property in her own name,” had quite naturally been adopted into 
American legal theory and practice.™! Accordingly, therefore, the 
civil power dealt only with specific individuals when incorporation 
was sought. Carroll’s anxiety to protect ecclesiastical property by 
securing civil incorporation led him to adopt a system which, al- 
though it was designed for Protestant churches with a tradition 
and practice of lay control, at least offered some security to the 
Catholic body, still too small and with too precarious a hold on 
religious freedom to insist upon a better system. This system of 
lay trusteeism in itself was not pernicious. Many years later Arch- 
bishop John Hughes after a long and bitter personal experience 
with its evils nevertheless insisted: “Regarded a priori no system 
could appear to be less objectionable, or more likely, both to secure 
advantages to those congregations, and at the same time to recom- 
mend the Catholic religion to the liberal consideration of the 
Protestant sentiment of the country.”’? But in practice it became 
a virulent disease endemic in the American Church, with periodic 
epidemics of the disorder occurring down to the Civil War. 

The first phase of the trustee trouble which arose in Carroll’s 
day caused violent strife in Charleston and Norfolk, and led to 
rioting in Baltimore and Philadelphia.7* Under the circumstances, 
it was natural that the control of church temporalities by the laity 
should lead to attempts at the usurpation of strictly spiritual powers 
such as the episcopal prerogative of appointing and dismissing 
pastors. In Charleston, Norfolk, Baltimore, and Philadelphia, the 
point in dispute was whether the choice of the priest lay with the 
congregation, which had purchased the land, built the church, and 
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assured the priest of support, or with the bishop. Carroll and his 
successors contended that once the priest was constituted by the 
bishop the head of a congregation the latter had no lawful power 
or right to dismiss him, but only the right to complain of his 
neglect, immorality, or incapacity to the bishop who would then 
be bound to examine the validity of such complaints. Indeed, it was 
Carroll’s considered judgment that this episcopal prerogative was 
not only decreed by canon law but was, he said, ever a part of 
Anglo-Saxon law, “as may be seen in Blackstone concerning 
bishops and persons.’’* 

The causes that generated the struggles of these lay trustees, 
who were frequently joined by recalcitrant clerics, against episcopal 
authority remained after Carroll’s time to manifest themselves in 
future outcroppings of disorder and rebellion against legitimate au- 
thority.* In the end the American hierarchy decided to abandon 
the trustee system as impracticable and a menace to the progress 
of the Church. Before the death of Archbishop James Whitfield in 
1834, the first act to give a Catholic prelate the powers of a cor- 
poration sole had been passed by the Maryland legislature in March 
1833.7* During the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore in 1866 
this whole question of the legal tenure of church property was con- 
sidered and the right of the Church to possess property as an essen- 
tial means to the attainment of her purpose was strongly em- 
phasized. At the time the civil legislation varied widely from the 
comparatively satisfactory laws finally enacted in New York and 
other states which allowed bishops to hold property as corporations 
sole, to the much less favorable conditions obtaining in such states 
as Pennsylvania. It was but a matter of time, however, until the 
way was cleared in all states for the Church to legalize its position 
in regard to its property holdings and thus to end the evil of 
trusteeism.**7 While the resolution of this conflict undoubtedly 
strengthened the power of the bishops in a way that insured the 
spiritual good of the Catholic Church in the United States, it was 
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unfortunate that the issue served to confirm many American Prot- 
estants in their dislike of what they regarded as the exercise of 
authoritarian power by the Church. 

The disciplinary problems arising from trusteeism were com- 
plicated from the very beginning by a cultural conflict of nation- 
alistic prejudices within the Catholic group itself. During the last 
part of the 18th and early decades of the 19th centuries, the Anglo- 
American leadership in the Church welcomed to their ranks a 
number of French clerical exiles. Among these French priests, so 
providentially appearing upon the American scene at that time, 
were names destined to be kept in lasting memory in the annals of 
American Catholicism. Cultivated and of finished education, these 
French refugees were socially and culturally much closer to the 
old Maryland-Pennsylvania Catholic group than were the numer- 
ous Irish immigrants who were beginning to contribute the chief 
increase to the Church during these same years. Although these 
latter at times showed open antagonism to what they considered 
an attempt at Gallic domination of the American Church, the 
French recruits were actually in greater harmony with the dom- 
inant Anglo-American cultural climate than were most of the Irish 
who were not the social equals of the older English inhabitants of 
the country. 

Within the Church’s hierarchy, however, the Carroll tradition 
was carried on by his successors in the Metropolitan See of Balti- 
more—Leonard Neale, Ambrose Maréchal, James Whitfield, and 
Samuel Eccleston. Maréchal, one of the French Sulpician volun- 
teers for the American mission, had a long career of service in this 
country before his election to Baltimore in 1817, while English- 
born James Whitfield and American-born Samuel Eccleston had 
both been trained by the Sulpicians and the latter, a convert, had 
joined their society. The former had been a student of Maréchal in 
Lyons, and as early as 1812 Whitfield had informed his old pro- 
fessor of his desire to labor in America under his direction.** In 
1817, apparently in reply to a warning from Maréchal of the hard- 
ships to be found in the United States, Whitfield wrote: “I am 
still in the same disposition of going over to America if you call 
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me... As to the hard labours I may expect in America without 
those emoluments and conveniences our english missions enjoy, I 
care little or nothing.’”*® Maréchal was also desirous of attracting 
additional English Jesuits to the American Church, but Whitfield 
was forced to report: “I lately saw Mr. Stone the Superior of 
Stonyhurst and mentioned your desire of having one or two of the 
society to form an establishment in Pensilvania. But he gave me no 
encouragement. They have not sufficient members for doing duty 
in this country.’’®° 

With reinforcements from the traditional Anglo-American 
sources insufficient to take care of the needs of a rising Catholic 
population, there was little choice except to rely upon the services 
of the French refugee priests who were generally men of excellent 
character but whose ability to preach in English left something to 
be desired. Despite their broken English, however, these recruits 
were quite acceptable to the older Catholic group of the Maryland- 
Pennsylvania tradition. Trouble came from the rapidly growing 
Irish element in the Catholic population. To Archbishop Maréchal, 
this increasing Irish immigration and the growing number of Irish 
clerics represented the first threat of a real foreign domination of 
the American Church and he feared it would submerge the au- 
thentic American character so carefully nurtured by Carroll. When 
Henry Conwell, Patrick Kelly, and John England, all of Ireland, 
were named to the Sees of Philadelphia, Richmond, and Charleston 
respectively, Maréchal became alarmed and petitioned Propaganda 
against further appointments without first consulting the American 
bishops. He exerted every effort to obtain the nomination of epis- 
copal candidates by the American hierarchy, and in his own recom- 
mendations, American and English candidates were usually pre- 
ferred. 

But the dominance of Irish numbers continued particularly in 
the ports of entry and other urban centers. Even before the great 
famine, the immigrant tide from Ireland was running strong, bring- 
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ing about 650,000 Irish to America in the 1830’s.8! After the failure 
of the potato crop in 1845 and 1846, the tide reached flood propor- 
tions, forcing the American hierarchy to grapple with a problem 
of increasing magnitude and resulting in a gradual transformation 
of the Catholic scene in the United States. That this development 
was not peculiar to the American Church but was also a phase of 
English Catholicism during these same years is a phenomenon that 
adds another bond linking these two units of the Church Universal. 

In England recruitment of Catholic strength from Ireland had 
developed all through the 18th century, forming the basis for new 
centers of population in London, Bristol, and especially in Liver- 
pool. Industrial expansion in the early part of the 19th century 
drew ever-increasing numbers. Although estimates vary in re- 
liability, the Catholic population in Liverpool in 1821 was probably 
about 12,000. By 1832 they numbered 60,000, and by 1840 there 
were 80,000 in the city and its suburbs.** In 1841 the number of 
Irish-born population in England stood at 224,128; by 1851 the 
total had risen to 419,256.8* In England, as in the United States, 
this increase created a significant body of Catholics in the industrial 
areas with its own set of pressing problems. 

The sheer weight of numbers of these immigrants inevitably 
overshadowed the native Catholics. The story of American Cathol- 
icism would certainly have developed along quite different lines 
had the small aristocratic Anglo-American group of the early years 
been permitted the time to consolidate their position and to absorb 
the flow of immigration. But the course of history determined 
otherwise. Despite the numerical predominance of the immigrant 
group, a certain harmony was gradually established in which some, 
at least, of the characteristics of the original English and native- 
born Catholics were preserved. As progress was made in Amer- 
icanizing the Church’s foreign-born members, the new Catholic 
pattern which evolved continued to show the dominance of that 
American loyalty which had been established so firmly during the 
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era of John Carroll. Just as in England where the Catholicism of 
the Welds and Arundells felt the impact of the great new masses of 
town dwellers, largely Irish in origin, so, too, in the United States, 
the tradition of the Carrolls and Brents was all but eclipsed by the 
new urban Catholicism. Nevertheless, the basic elements of the 
original distinctive American Catholic tradition were never lost 
completely but remained as a much-needed leaven.** 


The influence of the English Church on American Catholicism 
likewise was continued. Although not so large, perhaps, as in the 
earlier years, it is clearly perceptible, particularly in the impact of 
the Oxford movement in the United States. 


MopIFICATIONS IN THE ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADITION 


The tradition of the Carroll era which had steeped priests and 
people in caution and left them an inheritance of comparative peace 
and quiet was inevitably destined for modification when the Irish 
began to arrive in increasing numbers in the first half of the 19th 
century. From a relatively small membership at the beginning of 
the century, the Church mushroomed by 1850 to over 1,600,000. 
About 700,000 of the increase was due to immigration, and of these 
over 500,000 had come from Ireland.’ Thus by mid-century Bishop 
Francis Patrick Kenrick estimated that the native Catholic element 
constituted only one-fifth of the entire Church membership.” This 
influx of Irish immigrants tended to modify not only the essentially 
English character of American Catholicism, but also the predom- 
inantly Protestant cast of many parts of the United States. Crowd- 
ing into city tenements and slums, these newcomers presented the 
Republic as well as the Church with its first major crisis in assimi- 
lation and acculturation.* Although today those of Irish extraction 
are regarded among the most American of Americans, they were 
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the special targets of nativist opposition and fury in the forties and 
fifties. The very violence of the nativistic attack emboldened its 
victims, producing greater cohesion among the Catholic masses and 
making of the new Anglo-Irish amalgam in the Church a much 
more militant group than it had ever been under the timidly con- 
servative tradition of the Anglo-American minority. 

The new leadership in the Church represented by the aggressive 
Bishop John Hughes of New York fought valiantly to protect the 
full civil rights of the Catholic flock. Unfortunately, the acrimony 
which marked the public discussions of popular issues such as the 
school question and the use of the King James version of the Bible 
in public institutions not infrequently overflowed into mob violence 
in which depredations were made against Catholic properties and 
lives.* Not only were the peace and harmony of many communities 
seriously ruptured during these years, but the campaign of bigotry 
did nothing to enhance the national position and prestige of the 
unpopular Catholic minority. Moreover, the poverty and lower cul- 
tural standing of most of the Catholic immigrants placed a heavy 
burden on the American clergy and hierarchy whose energies were 
necessarily absorbed in the immediate task of preserving the re- 
ligious faith of these newcomers, assisting them to adjust to the 
strange environment, and protecting them from the strident attacks 
of the nativists. It is not surprising, therefore, that the cultural 
and intellectual accomplishments of the Catholic group were in no 
way impressive during these decades of numerical growth. 

The history of English Catholicism during these same years ex- 
hibits a striking similarity. With the return to England of approx- 
imately forty English schools, colleges, seminaries, and convents 
which, prior to the French Revolution, had been scattered over the 
continent, Catholic life resumed something of its former quiet 
tempo. While some among the English laity were ambitious to 
carry forward the movement for total Catholic emancipation, no 
active leader appeared to give unity and purpose to the struggle. 
It was, therefore, more or less inevitable that control of the crusade 
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for emancipation should have passed into the hands of the Irish, 
and it was the eloquent Daniel O’Connell who, capitalizing on Irish 
willingness to sacrifice for the faith, united forces in a revitalized 
Catholic Association, and was most responsible for the ultimate 
victory in the emancipation struggle. O’Connell’s victory—for the 
act of 1829, perhaps more than any other change of equal impor- 
tance in history, was the personal victory of this one man—was the 
pledge in law of the permanency of Catholic progress in England. 
There was, however, little disposition among the approximately 
200,000 English Catholics of 1829 to seek new worlds to conquer, 
or even to attract attention to themselves. They were satisfied with 
their improved status and showed little evidence of a desire for any 
vigorous forward movement or prominent participation in public 
life. This apparent lethargy persisted until the advent on the Eng- 
lish scene in 1835 of Nicholas Patrick Wiseman whose importance 
in the whole English Catholic revival can scarcely be exaggerated. 


Wiseman, son of an Irish merchant and one of the most powerful 
personalities of his age, was born in 1802 in Seville where his father 
had settled to find freedom outside Ireland under the penal laws. 
The youth began his education in an Irish boarding school and 
later entered St. Cuthbert’s College (Ushaw) in England. After 
ordination in 1825 he became rector of the English College in Rome 
where he spent the next ten years. This extraordinarily versatile 
young man enjoyed an enviable reputation as the author of the 
Horae Syriacae, a work of impressive scholarship, was recognized 
as an authority on oriental languages, a connoisseur of old china 
and stained glass, and a musician and music critic of more than 
ordinary competence.® During his residence in Rome he had be- 
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come acquainted with many distinguished ecclesiastics, scholars, 
statesmen, and other public personages of England and Europe. In 
his capacity as Roman agent for all the English vicars apostolic, 
his services were frequently in demand by prelates of the American 
Church, and he thus became directly associated with many of the 
leading Catholics of the United States. 


His first prolonged visit to England began in the summer of 
1835 during which, as he wrote dryly to a friend, he intended to 
quarter himself “upon such of the nobility or gentry of these realms 
as can sufficiently appreciate such an honour.’ Except for the mild 
attention which the newly crystallized Oxford Movement was at- 
tracting in Catholic circles, Wiseman was dismayed to find that 
English Catholics, although freed of their shackles, had not yet 
shaken off the numbness and cramp which these had engendered.? 
Nevertheless, he and the other optimists of the 1840’s® continued to 
cherish high hopes that the time was ripe for the conversion of 
England to the old faith, and the restoration of Catholics to their 
former prestige after long years of abstention from public affairs. 


The phenomenal expansion of the Catholic community in Eng- 
land, however, was destined to result from a quite disconnected 
cause. As in the American Church, the increase in the numbers of 
Catholics in England was the result of Irish immigration assuming 
immense proportions during and after the potato famine which 
began in 1845 and lasted through the two following years. The 
immigrants found employment in the rapidly growing industrial 
and shipping centers of England during the most active years of 
the industrial revolution and there formed the nucleus of a new 
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the present church and school of St. Francis Xavier in New York. See 
Joseph Gillow, A Literary and Biographical History ... of the English 
Catholics (London, n.d.), IV, 139 ff. 
on Wiseman to Monckton Milnes, September, 1835, in Ward, Wiseman, I, 

7 Ibid., I, 216. 

8 See Ronald Chapman, “The Optimism of the 1840's,” Tablet, CCIV 
(December 18, 1954), 597-598. 
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Catholic democracy. In England, too, this vast tide of immigration 
radically changed the proportional status of native Catholics. In 
the first quarter of the 19th century English Catholics were in the 
majority, while in the decades after the famine the predominance 
was Irish. As Henry Edward Manning wryly expressed it, the 
chief sacrifice he made in becoming a Catholic in 1851 was that 
he had “given up working for the people of England to work for 
the Irish occupation in England.”® Later generations of this Irish 
Catholic group slowly improved their social condition, became less 
distinctively Irish, and amalgamated more freely with sections of 
the older English Catholic and newer convert groups, thus ac- 
quiring a real influence in English Catholicism. 


It is a simple fact of history that one of the direct results of the 
frightful Irish famine was to add immeasurably to the strength of 
the Catholic Church in both England and the United States. Like 
their coreligionists in the United States, the Irish immigrants to 
England made a significant contribution to Catholic life not only 
by their numbers, but also by the generous gifts which, despite the 
wretchedness of their poverty, they made for the building of 
churches, schools, and charitable institutions. But while in both the 
United States and England of this period, the Catholic Church ap- 
parently became the Church of the Irish, the cultural leadership, 
nevertheless, remained overwhelmingly in the English tradition in 
each case. The Oxford Movement brought into the Church in both 
countries numbers of able preachers and writers, men of high in- 
tellectual stature who were capable of keeping alive some remnant 
of the older cultural and intellectual inheritance as a link with a 
more aristocratic past. For the most part, too, although the im- 
migrants’ press and oratory tended to be on a lower cultural plane 
and excessively political, they followed the leadership of this older 
group who formulated Catholic opinions on the great national and 
international problems of the day. 

Generations of living together on the part of this Anglo-Irish 
amalgam, however, did not succeed in restoring the general level 
of Catholic culture in either England or the United States to the 


® Edmund Sheridan Purcell, Life of Cardinal Manning, Archbishop of 
Westminster (New York, 1896), II, 677. 
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high level of its earlier origins in Catholic families of the English 
and American gentry. Yet who would deny that at least in the new 
world the basic strength of the original group which, though tem- 
porarily submerged by the numerical preponderance of an uncul- 
tured majority, proved the most effective of all means for Amer- 
icanizing the newcomer ?!® Moreover, vast numbers of the English- 
speaking working classes were saved for the Church, in contrast to 
the losses sustained in Europe which Pope Pius XI lamented as 
the Church’s principal tragedy in the 19th century. If this was at 
the cost of Catholic distinction in cultural and intellectual accom- 
plishments, it is certainly not difficult to understand. Perhaps today 
after more than a century there is at least the possibility that the 
optimism of the 1840’s may merely have been in advance of events 
in England and the United States and may yet be justified in a 
not-too-remote future. 

During these years when the old order was changing and new 
and variant elements were arising in the American Church, the 
interplay between the two great English-speaking units of the 
Church Universal continued to develop in a way that proved of 
great import for the future of Catholicism in the Republic of the 
West. It was quite natural that positive if not always very tangible 
likenesses, parallels, and affinities, altogether unusual among other 
branches of the Church, should arise from the common origin and 
result from the common language, interests, and history of English 
and American Catholics. Percipient observers saw in the ferment 
of religious revival that marked the second quarter of the 19th 
century and crystallized in England in the Oxford Movement, the 
promise of a similar development in the United States. Before ex- 
amining the main threads of the story of that intellectual and spir- 
itual rebirth, a brief review of a number of other typical reactions 
and interrelations of the period, some public and dramatic, others 
private and commonplace, may serve as an introduction. 

Important in preparing the American mind for the no-popery 
crusade of the 1830’s and 1840’s, was the inflammatory writing as- 
sociated with the propaganda against the English Catholic emanci- 


10 Henry Steele Commager, The American Mind: An Interpretation of 
American Thought and Character since the 1880’s (New Haven, 1950), 
p. 193. 
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pation act of 1829. The literature of the days preceding emancipa- 
tion was filled with denunciations of the Catholic religion and its 
adherents. Dozens of the books and pamphlets designed to demon- 
strate to the English people the dangers which would result from 
any concessions to Catholicism found their way to the United 
States where they were eagerly read by Americans newly aroused 
to the errors of Rome." Speaking of the influence of these English 
works in convincing American writers of the possibility of this 
form of appeal, the principal historian of the movement has said: 
“The beginnings of the flood of propaganda which was to be loosed 
in the United States can be traced again to the mother country.’’!” 
Attacks upon Rome became the order of the day and the first step 
in the attempt to unite all anti-Catholic sentiment was made by a 
group of Protestant ministers who established the no-popery week- 
ly newspaper, The Protestant, the initial number of which ap- 
peared in New York on January 2, 1830. The effectiveness of the 
newspaper propaganda against Catholicism was instrumental in 
the creation of the first of the nativist societies, the New York 
Protestant Association, the sole object of which was “to promote 
the principles of the Reformation by public discussions which shall 
illustrate the history and character of Popery.’’™* 

It was not long before sensationalism took over, and Cathol- 
icism was depicted as a highly immoral system in which convents 
and monasteries were dens of vice and iniquity. The success of this 
type of propaganda was demonstrated by the favorable reception 
given in the United States to several outstanding English no- 
popery works, especially Anthony Gavin’s Master Key to Popery,' 
Scippio de Ricci’s Female Convents. Secrets of Nunneries Dis- 
closed,* and Richard Baxter’s Jesuit Juggling. Forty Popish 
Frauds Detected and Disclosed.‘® That even children’s literature 

11 Billington, Protestant Crusade, p. 51, n. 63. 

12 [bid., p. 46. 

13 [hid., p. 58. 

14 This book had appeared in England in the eighteenth century; some of 
the American editions were: The Master Key to Popery, etc., Cincinnati, 
1834, A History of Popery, etc. (Hartford, 1845), and The Great Red 
Dragon, or The Master Key to Popery (Boston, 1854). 

15 The author had first published his work in England during the no- 
popery excitement there in 1829; it was reprinted in New York in 1834. 


16 This ancient English propaganda work had gone through several edi- 
tions in that country and was reproduced in New York in 1835. 
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did not escape the no-popery influence is evident in the fact that 
the English writer, Charlotte Elizabeth Tonna, published at least 
nine of her books in the United States between 1841 and 1845, all 
of which were designed to influence young minds with anti-Catholic 
sentiments.!? Despite the dullness and unappetizing flavor of these 
works, mute evidence of their popularity was to be found in the 
large number printed in this country. American counterparts of 
this kind of literature soon appeared giving further impetus to the 
anti-Catholic movement. 

The need for a nation-wide organization of opposition to Roman- 
ism had been felt for some time, and the several societies which 
sprang into being to meet this demand were modeled closely on 
British associations whose activities had been frequently noted in 
the American nativistic and religious press and whose agents had 
crossed the Atlantic in search of funds for their crusade against 
the Church.1® Among these the American Society to Promote the 
Principles of the Protestant Reformation which came into being 
early in 1836 was obviously a direct imitation of the British So- 
ciety for Promoting the Principles of the Protestant Reformation 
formed in 1827 as a means of combating Catholic emancipation. 
Based on the principle of federation, the American organization 
encouraged existing local societies to affiliate and combine their 
energies against Catholicism. By the middle of the 1830’s the 
Protestant Reformation Society, as it was commonly called, was 
proving a highly effective propaganda machine for spreading calum- 
ny against Rome throughout the length and breadth of the nation. 

Small wonder that Catholic leaders in the United States should 
have become concerned at the influence of this propaganda and 
attempted retaliation through the same media employed by the 
nativists. The United States Catholic Miscellany which had been 
founded in 1822 by Bishop John England in Charleston was used 
principally by him to answer Protestant attacks. It had its English 
counterpart in the Catholic Miscellany, founded in the same year, 
which in 1828 became the Catholic Miscellany and Monthly Re- 


17 Her children’s tales were published under the pen name of “Charlotte 
Elizabeth.” In addition, books of travel and books for adult readers also 
described the persecuting nature of popery. 

18 Billington, Protestant Crusade, p. 113, n. 67, 68. 
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pository of Information. New York’s Truth Teller, established in 
1825, and the Jesuit, published in Boston for the first time in 1829, 
also took up the herculean task of answering the misrepresentations 
of the Protestant press. The Catholics in Philadelphia, Louisville, 
Cincinnati, and elsewhere were not slow to follow this example 
and by 1842 there were about twenty weeklies in the United States 
for English-speaking Catholics. Catholic defense was also at- 
tempted through books. One of the first publications of the Catholic 
Tract Society founded in Philadelphia in 1827 by John Hughes, 
later prominent as bishop of New York, was his work attacking 
the English anti-Catholic novel, The Conversion and Edifying 
Death of Andrew Dunn.” 

The story of the English Catholic press parallels that of their 
American coreligionists.2° The foundation of the Dublin Review, 
the first number of which appeared in May 1836, was generally 
attributed to Wiseman and Daniel O’Connell. It was the “pet 
child” of the former whose aims were to arouse the Catholic body 
from its torpor and to stimulate the Oxford Movement. Notable 
articles by Wiseman, Dr. John Lingard, John Henry Newman, and 
many of the other converts ultimately established a reputation for 
the Dublin on both sides of the Atlantic. From the outset the editors 
showed an interested awareness of currents in American Cathol- 
icism. A lengthy article on the burning of the Ursuline Convent in 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, for example, made reference to the 
fact that the real origin of the hostility against the institution lay in 
that “jealousy of the superior character which the Ursulines had 
acquired for bestowing a sound education upon their pupils’—a 
character which attracted to their establishment the children of 
Protestants of wealth and standing comparable to the upper classes 
of society in England.*! The writer went on to condemn the cow- 
ardly act against the nuns and their work and to point out how 
ineffectual it would prove since Ursuline schools were already 
rapidly spreading throughout the United States. 

American Catholics on their part had a vital interest in follow- 


19 Jbid., p. 52, n. 67. 

20 See J. J. Dwyer, “The Catholic Press, 1850-1950,” in George Andrew 
Beck, ed., The English Catholics, 1850-1950 (London, 1950), pp. 473-514. 

21 Dublin Review, I (July, 1836), 340. 
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ing the urgent search for answers to the complex intellectual prob- 
lems of the 19th century as these were reflected in the pages of the 
Dublin and other publications of English and European Catholics. 
When, however, Manning took over the Dublin Review from Wise- 
man in 1862 and found in the person of the convert lay theologian, 
William George Ward, as editor the perfect instrument for a cen- 
sorship of the strictest kind, the sympathy of some of the more 
liberal Catholic thinkers was alienated. Brownson, like John Henry 
Newman during this period, saw the need for a Catholic review 
which could critically evaluate the philosophical, social, and polit- 
ical problems of the day, and he was opposed to the attitude of 
Ward and others who wished every question settled authoritatively 
from Rome. There can be little doubt but that the Dublin became 
a platform for the expression of Ward’s temperament and mentality 
and that his work served to deepen the general antagonism to the 
Church in England. In the opinion of Newman, Ward was in no 
sense a spokesman for English Catholics, for, as Newman re- 
marked, “controversy is his meat and drink and he is never happy 
except when he is destroying the cohesive unity of Catholic brother- 
hood.”?? 

When the Dublin noted with favor the appearance of Orestes 
Brownson’s*? Quarterly Review, it expressed the hope that “this 
periodical will be encouraged by Catholics on this, as -well as on 
the other side of the Atlantic, and that this notice, written with 
feelings of sincere respect for its learned and zealous editor, will 
excite more attention to the flourishing state of religious literature 
in the United States.’’** Not all English references, however, to 
the state of American literature during these years were sympa- 
thetic. The absence of a copyright law in the United States and the 
lack of any international legislation on the subject was a prolific 
source of irritation to British writers whose literary products were 
flagrantly pirated by their American cousins. When Englishmen 
dipped their pens in gall in writing of the United States, American 
journals naturally took up the cudgels for their native land, and 


22 Beck, English Catholics, p. 477. 

23 The noted American convert to Catholicism. See Theodore Maynard, 
Orestes Brownson: Yankee, Radical, Catholic (New York, 1943). 

24 Dublin Review, XIX (December, 1845), 400. 
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the wordy “war of the Quarterlies” was on. While in general, ill 
feeling over this matter at times reached an extremely dangerous 
point, the problem never assumed such alarming proportions in 
Catholic publishing circles. Nevertheless, certain aspects of this 
larger contest may be discerned in the history of American Cathol- 
icism as we shall see in what follows. 

In 1842 when a Philadelphia publisher brought out an edition 
of John Lingard’s Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church without 
obtaining the permission of the author, the English Catholic week- 
ly, the Tablet, denounced the action as “an audacious piece of 
rascality.”*° The publication by the Catholic Society of Cincinnati 
of the British work, Mores Catholici by Kenelm Digby without his 
knowledge was likewise labeled reprehensible, but the necessity for 
such action was defended by a Cincinnati paper which pointed out 
that the Catholics of the United States, in the aggregate, devoted 
more time to reading than their brethren in England, hence the 
greater demand for religious works.?® Another issue of the Tablet 
referred to “the zeal displayed by the Catholics of the United States, 
with regard to the publication of books.” In the opinion of this 
writer, however, the blame should be placed at the door of English 
Catholics for their continual neglect and waste of opportunities 
which subjected them to the humiliation of receiving from Cin- 
cinnati or Philadelphia “some twenty or thirty copies of an Anglo- 
American translation—a number generally considered to be about 
equal to the English demand for such kinds of wares.’”’ Although 
he thought that the honor of publishing so valuable a piece of Cath- 
olic literature as the Mores Catholici “ought not to have been made 
over to our transatlantic brethren,’ the Tablet writer admitted 
that the Americans were merely doing a good deal of what ought 
to have been done by English Catholics.?* 

This militant organ known as the Tablet had been founded at 
the opening of the “hungry forties” by a recent convert to the 
Church, Frederick Lucas, who borrowed a motto from Edmund 
Burke: “My errors, if any, are my own, I have no man’s proxy.” 


25 September 24, 1842. 
26 Tablet, December 10, 1842. 
27 [bid. 
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A man of absolute views, he, like Ward of the Dublin, found it 
difficult to speak or write with moderation on most subjects. During 
the years of his editorship (1840-1855) ,?* Lucas gave rather full 
coverage to American Catholicism under a section of the paper 
entitled “Catholic Intelligence.” Since this was a time when nu- 
merous issues were sorely dividing Catholic opinion, there can be 
little doubt but that the views expressed in the pages of the Tablet 
were read with great interest by some in the United States where 
they may well have influenced the direction of Catholic thought 
and the movement of events. Lucas’ policy of quoting freely from 
the Catholic publications of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
other cities, likewise permitted English Catholics to keep abreast 
of the main streams of American thought. 

Among the questions agitating the Catholics of both countries 
during these years, none was more hotly debated than the develop- 
ment of free public education and the “separation of Church and 
state” doctrine as it touched on education. In the United States 
controversy over the school question took its most dramatic form 
in New York City and developments there were reported at length 
in the Tablet which on February 27, 1841, gave a brief summary 
of the points that had been presented by Bishop Hughes the pre- 
vious October before the Board of Aldermen of the City of New 
York in petition for aid to Catholics. The Tablet writer ended by 
assuring his brethren on the other side of the Atlantic of the “sym- 
pathy and good wishes of every Catholic in Europe to whom their 
condition is known.” News of the passage of the Maclay Bill*® was 


28 During 1842 Lucas separated from the Tablet and continued for a short 
time printing under the title the True Tablet. The New York Freeman’s 
Journal of May 28, 1842, made reference to the dispute which brought on 
that separation as “a bold attempt upon the leading Catholic journal of Eng- 
land and but for the firmness, the energy, and the zeal of Mr. Lucas, the 
Catholic people of that kingdom would be now without a fitting or a genuine 
representative amongst the periodical press of the day. We shall, on this 
side of the Atlantic, continue to note the progress of those matters with 
interest.” By the end of 1842, however, Lucas with the help of friends’ in- 
fluence and cash regained control with the result that it was back again to 
the one Tablet. Beck, English Catholics, p. 483. 

29 Passed in April, 1842, in spite of the universal opposition of the Prot- 
estant press, this measure extended the state educational system to include 
New York City and in theory, at least, put an end to sectarian teaching in 
—— sharing the state’s funds. See Billington, Protestant Crusade, pp. 
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hailed by the Tablet as furnishing “a most valuable commentary on 
the prudence of adopting a bold course.’’*° 

That English Catholics, too, were growing bolder appeared in 
the fact that from 1840 on they had also entered the lists with a 
campaign for educational rights. Over the years, the English proved 
more successful than the Americans in asserting the basic claims 
of the Catholic minority, namely, that the parent has a natural 
right to have his child educated according to his conscience, and a 
civic right that this shall not cost him relatively more than his 
neighbor. Still another example of English Catholic boldness was 
the public protest made by the St. Thomas of Canterbury Associa- 
tion against the impending Diplomatic Relations Bill in Parliament 
for the establishment of diplomatic relations between London and 
Rome which they felt was an excuse for the British government to 
interfere in ecclesiastical matters in the Papal States. In com- 
mending this action, the New York Freeman’s Journal saw in it 
the death-knell to the subservience of English Catholics to the anti- 
Catholic measure of the government. Readers of the journal were 
asked to rejoice that the English Catholics were getting over their 
fright of a hundred years ago and were beginning “to stand erect, 
and speak out, with the noble candour of their old Catholic fore- 
fathers.”’31 

Quite different in character from these British Catholic organs 
was the Rambler, begun as a weekly journal in 1848 by another 
convert to Catholicism, John Moore Capes, and destined to develop 
into one of the most distinguished reviews ever published in Eng- 
land. In October 1847 Capes had written to Orestes Brownson to 
enlist his sympathies and to ask his assistance in this project. Since 
he and his associates were anxious, as it was said, “to obtain as 
much circulation as possible on the other side of the Atlantic, 
especially in the United States,’”” Capes asked Brownson to favor 
him “with any hints & information which may enable me to make 
the journal acceptable to American readers, & which may put us 
in the way of getting it into circulation through the best channels.” 
He explained that it would be called “ “The Rambler,’ for want of 
a better name, & will be a journal of continental, as well as English, 


30 May 21, 1842. 
31 Reprinted in Tablet, May 6, 1848. 
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literature, politics, science, & art.” Moreover, he considered it 
desirable to “make it a means for acquainting English readers with 
the state of American Catholic literature.” 

The years following the first issue of the Rambler in January 
1848 witnessed repeated efforts on both sides of the Atlantic to 
accomplish this exchange. Copies of the journal were sent to 
Brownson who, in turn, supplied Capes with a subscription to his 
own Quarterly Review, as well as a full set of the back numbers. 
This was to make it possible for each to reprint articles from the 
other’s review which were found interesting or useful.** In both 
cases the editors were agreed on the need of a publication in which 
Catholic writers would address themselves freely to the philosoph- 
ical, social, and political issues of the times and thus make Cathol- 
icism a creative and revivifying force in every field of activity. It 
proved to be one of the rather tragic aspects of this period that 
such attempts were too often looked upon with suspicion and that 
the men who made them were often silenced for their errors instead 
of being given the help and guidance that they needed. 

The avant garde type of thinking and writing characteristic of 
Brownson and the editors of the Rambler inevitably became the 
object of widespread attack from ultra-conservatives in both coun- 
tries. Writing to Brownson in 1862, Richard Simpson, one of the 
most brilliant of the Oxford converts of 1845 and after 1856 an 
associate editor of the Rambler, admitted: 


We have no easier task here in England than you have in 
America. Our old families, the Catholic aristocracy, where 
they cultivate literature, have been so long accustomed to go 
to the general English literature that they never think of 
looking for distinctively Catholic books or periodicals except 
as furniture for their oratories or chapels, and only extend a 
patronage half contemptuous, half eleemosynary to the efforts 
of those who would get up a Catholic literature.** 


The consequence of this, according to Simpson, was that the pa- 
tronage of Catholic publications was left to the lower orders who 


32 AUND, Capes to Brownson, Bath, England, October 18, 1847. 

33 AUND, Henford to Brownson, Worcestershire, England, November 
23, 1849. 

34 Francis Alden Gasquet, ed., Lord Acton and His Circle (New York, 
1906), p. Ixiv. 
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were satisfied with a periodical literature of which almost any 
other religious body would have reason to be ashamed. To his mind 
Catholic novels were merely sentimental sermons decanted into 
trashy stories. Catholic social science, he said, consisted in the 
depreciation of the intellectual and moral condition of religious 
antagonists, while the policy of denunciation of parties was not in 
proportion to their anti-Catholic principles but to their supposed 
hostility to measures or combinations thought to be conducive to 
the present interests of the Church. It was a sad commentary of 
the times, he thought, that reviews like that of the Rambler were 
obnoxious not only to the lower classes, but that they also failed to 
conquer the profound indifference of the educated class who might 
have agreed with them if they had only read them.*® 

In any event the brilliant English periodical came to an untimely 
end in April 1864 when Acton announced that since the contin- 
uance of the publication, then known as the Home and Foreign 
Review, would sooner or later result in direct conflict with Rome, 
it was best to avoid such grave evils by withdrawing it. Although 
a great deal of work of lasting value and importance had appeared 
in the Rambler, it was not understood or appreciated by the Cath- 
olics of the day most of whom regarded it with increasing distrust. 
It was unfortunate that Acton and his associates were so injudicious 
in their theological excursions and so determined to be independent 
of the hierarchy. Articles on the relations of faith and reason, on 
Tridentine seminaries and their deficiencies, on toleration, on 
original sin, and on eternal punishment did little to reassure the 
bishops who grew more and more uneasy. In 1862 the name of the 
journal was changed to the Home and Forcign Review and the 
intention to abstain as far as possible from theological discussion 
was announced. The crisis came when the review reported on the 
Munich congress and Professor Johann Déllinger’s address there 
calling for a complete reorientation of the Church’s policy, for the 
abandonment of scholastic philosophy, and for the maximum of 
speculation and discussion and the minimum of authority. Hailing 
the address as one “of rare significance,” Acton declared it would 
bear fruit for the whole Catholic world. Among the first fruits it 
bore was the death of the review for when Pius IX sent a con- 


35 [bid., pp. Ixiv-lxv. 
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demnatory brief to the Archbishop of Munich in December 1863 
Acton followed with an announcement of the discontinuance of the 
Home and Foreign Review in April 1864. The same year brought 
an announcement from Brownson of the suspension of his Review 
which he did not again revive until 1873.%6 

Harm was also done in these years by extremists outside the 
Church. So charged with hostility was the atmosphere in the 
United States as a result of nativistic propaganda that violence 
was inevitable and from August 1834 when a midnight mob burned 
the Ursuline convent at Charlestown, Massachusetts,*? to the Phila- 
delphia riots of 1844 which marked the peak of the nativist per- 
secution, Catholic rights and properties suffered repeated outrages. 
While the outbreak of war with Mexico in May 1846 temporarily 
silenced the forces of no-popery, it was not long before they 
emerged from the brief period of quiescence—again partly as a 
result of developments in England. 

Renewal of general popular support of anti-Catholicism in the 
United States came with the mid-century, and was the result of a 
combination of domestic and foreign developments. With the 
spectre of sectional strife over slavery temporarily laid low by the 
Compromise of 1850, Americans were again free to revive fears of 
Romanism by disseminating propaganda against the papists. This 
effort was immeasurably aided by developments in England where 
the alarm had been sounded against the so-called “Papal Aggres- 
sion” of 1850. After long years of suffering the evils consequent 
upon the lack of normal episcopal government, the English Cath- 
olic community had repeatedly petitioned Rome for the restoration 
of the hierarchy in their country. During the late 1840’s the case 
for the establishment of a more regular ecclesiastical administration 
was steadily pushed by the two English bishops, Nicholas Wise- 
man** and William Ullathorne.*® Success crowned their efforts 


36 An attempt made in later years in the United States in the case of the 
short-lived New York Review to maintain a really scholarly publication 
proved as ill-fated as these earlier English and American efforts. See John 
Tracy Ellis, The Life of James Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore, 
1834-1921 (Milwaukee, 1952), II, 170. 

37 Billington, Protestant Crusade, pp. 68 ff. 

38 Ward, Wiseman, I, 474 ff. 

39 Dom Cuthbert Butler, The Life and Times of Bishop Ullathorne, 1806- 
1889 (London, 1926), I, 148 ff. 
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when Pius IX on September 29, 1850, shortly after his return from 
exile in Gaeta, issued the apostolical letter, Universalis ecclesiae,*° 
which restored the English hierarchy and erected one metropolitan 
see and twelve suffragan bishoprics. At a consistory held the fol- 
lowing day, Wiseman, in his new role as Archbishop of West- 
minster, was made a member of the College of Cardinals. His 
jubilant pastoral dated “from out the Flaminian Gate of Rome’’*! 
which formally announced to his countrymen the long-awaited 
restoration was destined to fan and spread the flame of Protestant 
hostility to this action of the papacy. 

The London Times struck the keynote which soon resounded 
throughout the country. In its issue of October 14, the leading 
article characterized the appointment of Wiseman to the Arch- 
diocese of Westminster as a “clumsy joke” or “one of the grossest 
acts of folly and impertinence which the Court of Rome has ven- 
tured to commit since the Crown and people of England threw off 
its yoke.” Anglican clergy and leading statesmen followed the lead 
of the press, adding indignant protests in terms of ever increasing 
violence. The intemperate language of the Anglican bishops re- 
vealed the depth of ill will which still remained among the educated 
classes with respect to the Church of Rome. The measure of estab- 
lishing a hierarchy was considered by the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol as a “revolting and frightful assumption,” by the Arch- 
bishop of York as “unparalleled aggression,” by the Bishop of 
London as a “subtle aggression,” by the Bishop of Oxford as an 
“indecent aggression,’ and the Bishop of Chichester as an “au- 
dacious aggression.” Finally, most of these Anglican dignitaries 
united in an address to Queen Victoria in which the pope’s act was 
described as an “unwarrantable insult” and Her Majesty was peti- 
tioned “‘to discountenance by all constitutional means the claims 
and usurpations of the Church of Rome, by which religious divi- 


40 For an English translation of the text of this letter Cf. Gordon Albion, 
sane —e of the Hierarchy, 1850,” in Beck, English Catholics, pp. 
107-115. 

41 The text of the pastoral may be found in Bernard Ward, The Sequel to 
Catholic Emancipation (London, 1915), II, Appendix M. Since it was con- 
sidered a breach of etiquette for a bishop to send a pastoral from Rome, the 
see of the pope, it was customary to date such a pastoral from outside the 
city, and the Flaminian Gate, otherwise known as the Porta del Popolo, was 
the one through which a traveller to England would naturally pass. 
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sions are fostered and the labours of our clergy impeded in their 
endeavours to diffuse the light of true religion.’”4* The prime min- 
ister and the lord chancellor added fuel to the fire. Public demon- 
strations were held in London where effigies of the new cardinal 
were burned in the streets. Other violent manifestations of the 
popular feeling led to the hooting and pelting of Catholic priests 
and attacks upon Catholic property. 


The situation in England helped to convince many conscientious 
American Protestants that Catholicism was seeking to entrench 
itself in their own country and in England. During the early 1850’s 
whole-hearted support was once more given to the anti-Catholic 
crusade. Not only did influential papers such as the New York 
Observer and the Congregationalist devote an increasing amount 
of space to the cause—an example which was followed by most of 
the 125 religious magazines and papers then published in the coun- 
try—but new anti-Catholic publications were brought into being on 
these mounting waves of popular support.** During this restless 
decade of the 1850’s, rabble-rousing street preachers also blossomed 
over the entire country inspiring turbulence and disorder. Although 
Catholics were repeatedly urged by their bishops and clergy to 
refrain from violence,** minor riots caused by street preachers and 
those who tried to heckle them occurred in New York on nearly 
every Sunday during 1854. And New York was typical of many 
other cities throughout the United States where similar disturb- 
ances marked this period. 

Two incidents will serve to illustrate the popular hysteria which 
gripped many sections of the country during the peak of this storm 
of abuse of the papacy. In 1852 a block of marble intended for the 
Washington monument then under construction arrived in the 


42 Ward, Wiseman, I, 550. 

43 In Pittsburgh the Protestant Union was started; in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, the True Catholic; in Newberry, Vermont, the Northern Protestant 
and American Advocate; in Boston, the Christian Alliance; in Milwaukee, 
the Banner, and many others which all won questionable distinction as lead- 
ing anti-Catholic papers. See Billington, Protestant Crusade, p. 270. 

44 Archbishop Hughes issued a letter in December, 1853, requesting his 
flock to avoid all places where street preaching was conducted “and to leave 
the parties who approve of them to the entire and perfect enjoyment of their 
choice.” Lawrence Kehoe, ed., Complete Works of the Most Rev. John 
Hughes, D.D., Archbishop of New York (New York, 1864), II, 721. 
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capital of the nation, a gift of Pope Pius IX to the American people. 


The bigots quickly seized this opportunity to raise objections and 
to spread resentment. A pamphlet, The Pope’s Strategem: “Rome 
to America.” An Address to the Protestants of the United States, 
against placing the Pope’s block of Marble in the Washington 
Monument urged that indignation meetings be held. As a con- 
sequence of mob action in the spring of 1854, the block was secured 
and thrown into the Potomac.*® 

Far more serious was the mob violence aroused by the visit of 
Archbishop Gaetano Bedini, Apostolic Nuncio to Brazil, who in 
1853 was instructed by Pius IX to visit the United States. Before 
embarking for America, Bedini had first stopped in England where 
he secured the services of Father John Virtue as secretary for the 
mission. Following his arrival in New York in June 1853 the 
itinerary of the archbishop included a number of other large cities 
of the East and Middle West where he was singled out for bitter 
attack by the Know-Nothing groups which, with the beginning of 
the year 1853, had succeeded in assuming direction of most of the 
other secret societies of the country. The nuncio’s mission was so 
misrepresented as one which would end in the subjugation of 
American freedom that almost everywhere his appearance was the 
occasion of physical violence and rioting. And on the eve of his 
return to Rome, feeling against him ran so high that upon the 
advice of the Mayor of New York, Bedini went secretly to Staten 
Island and on February 4, 1854, boarded the steamer Atlantic as 
she went down the harbor.*® In a letter of farewell to Archbishop 
Hughes who was not in the city at the time, the nuncio wrote feel- 
ingly of the hatred manifested against the Church in his person, 
stating that the news of these outrages would undoubtedly bring 
great sorrow to the heart of Pius [X.*7 

Despite the unpleasantness of his American experience, Bedini’s 
report to Filippo Cardinal Fransoni, Prefect of Propaganda, de- 
scribed in glowing terms the progress of the faith in the United 
States and the great advance made by Catholics in the professions 


45 Pilot, March 25, 1854, July 1, 1854, May 12, 1855, cited in Billington, 
Protestant Crusade, pp. 313-314. 

46 New York Freeman’s Journal, February 8, 1854. 

47 AANY, A-11, Bedini to Hughes, February 3, 1854. 
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and in civil life.48 The American Church also made a favorable im- 
pression upon the English secretary of the mission, Father Virtue, 
who kept up a faithful correspondence with Hughes, whom he had 
first known when he was a student at the English College in 
Rome,*® and with a number of other American churchmen. In 
1889 as Bishop of Portsmouth and representative of the English 
Church at the celebration of the centennial of the American hier- 
archy, Virtue returned to the United States where he renewed 
acquaintances made many years before.®® When he arrived back in 
England after the celebration, he was urgently requested by the 
editor of the Tablet to write an article on his American experi- 
ences.5! It was his sincere desire, he told Archbishop Michael A. 
Corrigan of New York, to use the power of his pen “to express 
adequately all that I feel regarding the kindness that I met with 
on all sides and my admiration for what I was able to see of the 
Catholic Institutions of America.”*? 

That Virtue maintained his interest in the American Church is 
apparent in the closeness with which he followed the course of 
events there for a period of nearly forty years. Shortly after the 
Bedini episode, he told Hughes of his disappointment at missing 
the latter when he was in London in the winter of 1854.5 A few 
years later the English priest, then acting as chaplain to the Cath- 
olic soldiers at Camp Aldershot, recalled the “chequered” days he 
had passed on the other side of the Atlantic, adding: “If there were 
disagreeable circumstances in our route, there was so much that 
was kind and agreeable wherever we went that my recollections of 
America are on the whole pleasing, and I hope I may live yet once 
again to cross the water.’°* His memories had recently served as 
the subject of several lectures on the United States which Virtue 


48 Relazione completa rimessa da Mons. Bedini all ’Emo. Sign. Cardinale 
Prefetto dello stato di quelle vaste regioni nell’anno 1854. Cited in Peter 
Guilday, “Gaetano Bedini,” Historical Records and Studies, XXIII (1933), 
165 ff. 

49 AANY, C-17, Virtue to Corrigan, August 17, 1886. 

50 [bid., C-17, same to same, October 23, 1889, January 21, 1891. 

51 [bid., C-17, same to same, January 7, 1890. A careful check, however, 
of the Tablet files for the year 1890 failed to reveal that the article referred 
to was actually written. 

52 Ihid., C-17, same to same, January 7, 1890. 

53 [bid., A-14, Virtue to Hughes, November 21, 1854. 

54 [bid., A-14, same to same, January 30, 1857. 
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had given to the different English regiments at the camp and 
which, wrote the lecturer, no American “had he been present could 
have found fault with my estimate of his country.”®> When Pius IX 
precognized John McCloskey in the public consistory of March 15, 
1875, Virtue lost no time in sending his congratulations to the new 
cardinal on his elevation to so great a dignity. Once again the 
English priest stated that the many kindnesses he had received 
during his sojourn in the United States more than twenty-five 
years earlier had never faded from his mind. He also confided to 
McCloskey that it had been his privilege to witness what he called 
“the first dawn of the idea which has now at last found its realiza- 
tion in the person of your Eminence.” When he was in New York 
in 1853 as secretary to Archbishop Bedini, it had fallen to his lot, 
he said, “to copy a dispatch of his to Cardinal Antonelli, in which 
he urged as strongly as possible that the dignity of the Cardinalate 
should be conferred on your distinguished and beloved predecessor 
[Hughes].” He then expressed his belief that what the Holy Father 
had just done would be a cause of the greatest satisfaction not only 
to American Catholics, but to every citizen of the Union.*® 


This question of a red hat for the United States was one that had 
interested another Englishman, Richard Beste, a wealthy and 
polished member of the gentry who with his wife and eleven of his 
children had moved to the Wabash River in the American back- 
woods where he spent several years before returning to Europe. 
In 1855 he compiled a two-volume work on his American ex- 
perience in which a rather gossipy report informed his readers that 
he had “heard from many that the United States were slighted in 
that Rome had given a Cardinal to England, but had not vouch- 
safed a similar honour to them.”5* A sizeable portion of the work 
was devoted to the subject of Catholic emigration, and educated 
English Catholic gentlemen with some money and a sense of duty 
and responsibility were urged to consider western America as the 
land of liberal feelings and financial opportunities.5* Even during 


55 Ibid. 

56 AANY, A-21, Virtue to McCloskey, March 31, 1875. 

57 Richard J. Beste, The Wabash: or Adventures of an English Gentle- 
man’s Family in the Interior of America (London, 1855), I, 302. 

58 Jbid., II, 13-17, 299-303. 
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these early 1850’s when the Know Nothing agitation was at its 
height, Beste found that the Catholic religion was making immense 
progress. Although he conceded that some religious bigotry existed 
in the eastern cities, he was inclined to put the blame for its ap- 
pearance on the uneducated Irish Catholics whose new-found in- 
dependence made them truculent and insufferable, especially to 
Englishmen of discriminating tastes.5® Beste’s observations of 
American practice also led him to conclude that “the education of 
all the first classes of Protestants seems to be entrusted to the 
Catholic priests and nuns. The lads are sent to Jesuit and other 
colleges; the girls to convents. The parents say that their children 
are better taught and better looked after than they would be in any 
other schools.”® 

Although visitors like Beste were inclined to see the best in the 
American Church, the majority of the many English travelers to 
this country in the years prior to the Civil War were anything but 
friendly. In the judgment of one who has studied their travelogues : 
“it can be seen that the British were willing to believe the worst 
about the Catholics.’”®! A notable exception, however, was the 
Anglican Mrs. Sarah Mytton Maury, an English lady of the upper 
middle class, whose ardent support of American Catholics found 
enthusiastic expression in two works published in the 1840's. 
Claiming to have journeyed 12,000 miles through the United States, 
Mrs. Maury touched upon many aspects of American Catholic life 
and her observations provoked wide comment on both sides of the 
Atlantic. In Great Britain Wiseman expressed himself as sin- 
cerely gratified by what he termed the “frank and fearless avowal 
of your opinions respecting, not the importance but the necessity 
of the Catholic Religion for North America.” He then thanked the 
author for “the good which I trust this memoir will effect, both in 
England and in America.”®? The Dublin Review also had praise 
for these books, particularly noting Mrs. Maury’s defense of Ca- 
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tholicism as “the sole hope, the exclusive chance of salvation from 
ruin for the democracy of the Union.”®* In New York Bishop 
Hughes reported that her work, Englishwoman in America, was 
already out in the United States from the press of the Philadelphia 
firm, Carey and Lea. “It is much read, indeed I understand that 
the sale and circulation are enormous.” The American prelate then 
thanked Mrs. Maury for the kindness with which she had reported 
on the Catholic institutions and progress in his country, adding that 
for himself, ‘the faintest praise in your ‘Memoir’ would have ap- 
peased my wounded spirit, and compensated for all the abuse that 
has been heaped upon me by the ‘Nativists.’ ’”’® 

This English observer had, like Beste, been impressed by the fact 
that American Catholic institutions were crowded not only with 
pupils of their own creed, but with those of most of the other de- 
nominations as well.®* In the field of education she found that “the 
only really useful and corrective education is that of the Catholic 
Schools and Colleges” while “the Ministers and Missionaries of 
the Roman Catholic Church are at this moment doing more good 
for the cause of virtue and morality, throughout the whole con- 
tinent of America, than those of any other religious denomination 
whatever.”®? In Mrs. Maury’s opinion, there were more male 
attendants of public worship in the United States than in England, 
and the communicants were more numerous also.** She gave hyper- 
bolic approval to the newly erected churches of the country “built 
in a style at once demonstrative of wealth, and taste, and venera- 
tion.” Moreover, she found them in conformity with the cathedrals, 
abbeys and churches of ancient England whose unrivaled perfection 
could be accounted for only by the sacred feelings of reverence 
which had prompted their erection.**? In New York, Mrs. Maury 
found the Cathedral of St. Patrick a “well looking edifice,” and 
the Church of St. Peter “a very pleasing building.” Her fanciful 
exaggeration led her to judge the music in the latter to be “per- 
fection, even to the very bell, which is perfectly silvery. . . . Indeed 
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. ..a mass of Beethoven on Christmas Day . . . was fully as well 
performed as it would have been in the Bavarian Ambassador’s 
Chapel in London.”?° 


Thus in spite of the opposition of nativists and others the prog- 
ress of American Catholicism at the midway point of the 19th 
century was not lost even upon foreign visitors. By May 1852 
when the Catholic hierarchy assembled at Baltimore for the open- 
ing of their First Plenary Council, the Church had expanded across 
the continent and was organized in every corner of the land. 
Though there might be some hyperbole in the sentiments expressed 
by a certain Henry Elwes to Nicholas Wiseman when he wrote: 
“T often look across the Atlantic and am consoled, seeing the perfect 
unanimity of the American Hierarchy and Church in general. 
Jesuits, monks, nuns, Priests, Bishops, all united for one object, 
the advancement of our Holy Religion,”™ there was, nevertheless, 
ample reason to believe that the American Church was growing 
stronger as time advanced. 

Six years before, the Sixth Provincial Council had petitioned 
the Holy See for the privilege of having the Blessed Virgin Mary 
under her title of the Immaculate Conception as the patroness of 
the Church of the United States.7* This was eight years before the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception was solemnly defined by 
Pius IX, and the action of the American bishops was quite in keep- 
ing with the tradition of English Catholicism. For England had 
been the first country in western Christendom to honor and defend 
the Immaculate Conception, and the history of the devotion to it 
went back to pre-Norman days.** Moreover, from the twelfth cen- 
tury on, English theologians had made steady progress in the 
clarity of expression of this doctrine despite the antagonism which 
this defence drew at times from continental theologians. England 
thus served as an essential link between the remotest tradition and 
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the whole of western Christendom. It was not surprising, then, 
that the doctrine which the English forebears of American Cath- 
olics had defended so consistently from the earliest days and the 
devotion which they had fostered so earnestly should be handed 
on and find expression in an official pronouncement of the Amer- 
ican hierarchy made a number of years before it was defined for 
the Universal Church. 


THE Oxrorp MovEMENT 


If, in general, few movements of reform in England during the 
19th century did not have their counterpart a decade or two later 
in the United States, this was also true of those having special 
implications for the Catholic group in each country. Unique among 
the latter was the force of English example in that intellectual 
revolution which was initiated in the 1830’s by a band of Oxford 
scholars. This Oxford Movement, as it was called, and the re- 
sultant revival of Catholicism in England was the subject of of- 
ficial discussion on this side of the Atlantic at the Sixth Provincial 
Council held in Baltimore in May 1846. In the bishops’ pastoral 
letter of 1846, written by Francis P. Kenrick of Philadelphia, then 
the leading scholar and theologian of the American Church, ref- 
erence was made to “the return of so many distinguished individ- 
uals in England to the Catholic communion, from which that illus- 
trious nation was torn by the strong arm of the civil power.” The 
hope was expressed that this example would influence all who felt 
inclined to reexamine the cause of separation and to embrace unity. 
Kenrick, as we shall see, became a leader in the crusade to initiate 
in the United States a similar movement to that in England. Al- 
though the details of that movement belong rather to the history 
of Anglicanism, its effects upon the Roman Catholic Church in 
England and the United States were fraught with great and far- 
reaching consequences for it brought an influx of prominent men 
into the small and struggling Catholic bodies in both countries. 


1 Guilday, Pastorals of American Hierarchy, p. 163. Earlier that year 
Bishop Hughes had written to the Reverend James R. Bayley of his great 
hope of success for the Oxford movement in England where, he said, English 
Catholics were praying by name for the Anglican leader, Pusey. London, 
January 17, 1846, cited in the as yet unpublished Life of Archbishop Hughes 
by the Reverend Henry J. Browne. 
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To William Ewart Gladstone the high church movement which 
began in England in the 1830’s was the occasion for what he de- 
scribed as “some of the most gifted sons reared by Oxford for the 
service of the Church of England hurling at her head the hottest 
bolts of the Vatican.”? With the history of that movement itself, 
we are not concerned here. It will be sufficient for our purpose to 
trace its effects upon the Catholic body in England and to see the 
impulses it set in motion in the American Church, particularly by 
way of providing converts. The greatest mind among these Oxford 
men was that of John Henry Newman whose pamphlet on the 
apostolic succession which appeared in the autumn of 1833 was the 
first of the long series of Tracts for the Times which crystallized 
the Oxford Movement. Subsequent tracts were written by Newman 
and by other members of the high church party dealing with the 
essential nature of the Christian Church, the errors of the various 
churches in Christendom, the current objections to the Church of 
England, its alleged position as part of the Catholic Church, and 
its liturgy. Forty-six of these pamphlets were published by the end 
of 1834 and included translations from the writings of the early 
Fathers of the Church who were claimed as ancestors in the faith 
of English churchmen. 

After Newman, the most prominent figure in the movement was 
Dr. Edward B. Pusey, Canon of Christ Church and Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at Oxford. From the time of his adherence by 
his tract on baptism in 1835, the party was often spoken of as the 
“Puseyites.” Within a short time the movement attracted a number 
of younger men—Frederick W. Faber, William G. Ward, Fred- 
erick Oakeley—who were more Roman in their tendencies than 
other members of the high church party. Newman’s Tract 90, the 
last of the series, was published in 1841 as a deliberate attempt to 
retain this group within the Established Church. When, however, 
the Tract was condemned in 1842 by the Anglican bishops, New- 
man took up residence at Littlemore with a few of his friends and 
the following year resigned his position as vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Oxford. During the next two years he gave himself principally to 
the writing of his Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine. 
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Meanwhile, Wiseman had with sympathy and understanding 
followed, step by step, the progress of the Oxford Movement. Not 
only by his public utterances, but also by his private correspondence 
with Newman, Ward, and other prominent tractarians, Wiseman 
had done everything possible to turn the movement Romewards. 
The conversion of two tractarians in 1842 were the first fruits of 
his patience and perseverance. Two years later Ward published his 
famous [deal of a Christian Church in which he denounced the 
English Reformation and called upon Anglicans “to repent in sor- 
row and bitterness of heart” their great sin in deserting the Cath- 
olic Church.? Coming from a clergyman of the Church of England, 
it was not surprising that the book should cause a sensation. When 
the university authorities deprived Ward of his degree, and final 
sentence was passed upon the tractarians by the Established 
Church, there began the great exodus to the Church of Rome. 
Among the converts of 1845, Ward preceded Newman whose re- 
ception took place in October of that year. 

When the converts assembled at St. Mary’s College, Oscott, for 
the feast of All Saints, it was truly a remarkable group. “We had 
ten quondam Anglican clergymen in the chapel,” wrote Wiseman, 
“has this ever happened before since the Reformation?’* With 
Newman and Ward were Ambrose St. John, John Walker, Fred- 
erick Oakeley, John Dalgairns, Richard Stanton, and Frederick 
Bowles. Before the year closed, Frederick Faber’s reception caused 
another stir in Anglican circles. The next few years saw a steady 
flow of converts, clergymen and others, who were received into the 
Catholic Church. Nor was the Romeward movement an exclusively 
Oxford one for among the converts were a considerable number of 
Cambridge men.5 

The importance to English Catholicism of the conversions of 
such distinguished figures as Newman, Faber, Oakeley and Ward 
could scarcely be exaggerated. Likewise of great significance was 
the fact that the combined intellectual power and social influence 
of these Oxford and Cambridge converts created a challenge to the 
ascendancy of the hereditary English Catholic families whose dis- 


3 Ward, Sequel to Catholic Emancipation, II, 109. 
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trust and hostility to the newcomers soon became apparent. It was, 
perhaps, inevitable that there should be friction between the en- 
thusiasm of the converts and the extreme self-restraint of the old 
Catholics in their outward demeanor. When Newman returned 
from Rome after his ordination in 1847, he founded an Oratory in 
honor of St. Philip Neri in Birmingham. There he was soon joined 
by Faber and a few other friends and by the end of 1848 the group 
numbered about eighty men, most of them converts. Faber sub- 
sequently established an Oratory in London where his introduction 
of such Roman and continental innovations as statues, votive 
candles, hymn singing and sermons at daily evening services were 
practices which the hereditary Catholics with their instinct for 
shunning outward manifestations of religion freely criticized. The 
latter were likewise annoyed by the critical attitude of the converts 
on Catholic education and their brashness in revealing the scandals 
and weaknesses of the Church in the Lives of the English Saints, 
a series which became well known in England and the United 
States. All this agitation in the former mother country was fol- 
lowed with keen interest across the Atlantic by some of the leaders 
of American religious life. The parallel situations suggest com- 
parison of developments during these years, and the number of 
converts among prominent Protestant families gave rise to the 
hope that the Oxford Movement might be duplicated in the United 
States. 


Although the high church movement in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States began independently of the Oxford 
Movement in England,® the latter undoubtedly encouraged and 
accelerated Catholic tendencies among some American Protestants. 
In 1841 Bishop Kenrick addressed a sixteen-page public letter to 
the Protestant Episcopal bishops of the country welcoming them 
to follow, as he said, “to its legitimate consequences the movement 
toward the Catholic Church which had begun in England.”? In 


6 Edwin Ryan, “The Oxford Movement in the United States,” Catholic 
Historical Review, XIX (April 1933), 33 ff. 

7 Published by Cummiskey of Philadelphia, the full title of the letter was: 
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copal Church in the United States; by the Right Rev. Francis Patrick Ken- 
rick, ef of Arath and Coadjutor of Philadelphia. Cited in Nolan, Ken- 
rick, p. 373. 
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inviting them to review the claims of Rome and the question of 
apostolic succession, he recommended the study of Milner’s End 
of Religious Controversy. His letter had been prompted, Kenrick 
stated, “by the recent tract of Revd. Mr. Newman,” but the 
bishop’s hopes that tractarianism would take hold in the United 
States as it had in England were to prove illusory. In this respect 
Kenrick’s optimism was but the American counterpart of Wise- 
man’s altogether too roseate view of the English religious scene. 
The American movement had no center comparable to Oxford 
with its traditional influence in both Church and State. A Rome- 
ward trend did, however, develop in the General Theological Semi- 
nary in New York City where the influence of Newman and Pusey 
gained increasingly in strength. George William Ward’s Ideal of a 
Christian Church introduced many of the students at this seminary 
to Romanism, so called, as furnishing the best practical ideal of a 
true Christian Church.® 

Other books emanating from Oxford found free circulation 
among the American seminarians, one of whom testified that the 
Lives of the Early English Saints proved “a most influential ele- 
ment in the great movement towards real Catholic truth and life.’ 
This series comprised the lives of St. Stephen Harding, founder of 
the Cistercians, St. Austin of Canterbury, St. Woolstan, St. Wil- 
liam, St. Paulinus, St. Bega, St. Gilbert, St. Richard and his fam- 
ily, and legends of hermit saints, and the first of them reached the 
New York seminary in the winter of 1843. The famous Tracts had 
also been read, and together with No. 90 they helped to force mat- 
ters toward a crisis in this country as well as in England.?® In 
addition these works aroused an admiration for monasticism which 
led some among the graduates and students of the New York 
seminary to found monastic institutions in their own church.!! 
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The numerous contributions to English Catholic literature during 
these years marked a new era in the relationship between Catholics 
and Protestants in Great Britain and in the United States. Hitherto 
in both countries Catholics had been accustomed to apologize for 
their religion and to explain away its offensive points, content with 
repelling the calumnies invented against it. Signs were multiplying 
that at last Catholics were beginning to shake off their timidity and 
to assume in controversy their legitimate position and to speak in 
the bold and energetic tones that won for them a growing respect. 
Books on doctrinal and devotional subjects by English writers re- 
ceived a cordial welcome in the United States where many of them 
went into American editions. Prominent among these were the 
works of Newman whose Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine was published in New York in 1845,}* while Donahoe of 
Boston published his Discourses Addressed to Mixed Congrega- 
tions in 185318 and Loss and Gain; or the Story of a Convert in 
1854.44 Henry McGrath of Philadelphia published the work of 
W. G. Penny, late student of Christ Church, Oxford, entitled: 
The Exercise of Faith Impossible Except in the Catholic Church. 
Another American reprint of an English work was that of J. M. 
Capes, founder and editor of the Rambler, whose Four Years’ Ex- 
perience of the Catholic Religion: with Observations on its Effects 
upon the Character, Intellectual, Moral, and Spiritual was pub- 
lished by T. K. and P. G. Collins of Philadelphia.?® John Lingard’s 
A History of England, from the Invasion by the Romans, to the 
Commencement of the Reign of William the Third in thirteen 
volumes was published in New York in 1848-1849,!7 while a re- 
vised edition appeared in Boston in 1853.18 The same author’s 


1870 the Society of St. John the Evangelist, established in England by Dr. 
Richard Benson in 1865, was introduced into the United States. Since then 
a number of other orders, male and female, have been founded ranging from 
strictly monastic communities to those engaged in active religious or char- 
itable work. See Walworth, Oxford Movement, pp. 105 ff. 

a By Appleton & Co. See Brownson’s Quarterly Review, III (July 1846), 


13 Jbid., I, 3rd Series (July 1853), 405. 

14 Jbid., II (July 1854), 525. 

15 Jbid., I, New Series (October 1847), 413. 

16 [bid., IV (July 1850), 330. 

17 By Dunigen & Brother, tbid., IV (January 1850), 134. 

18 By Phillips, Sampson, tbid., I, 3rd Series (October 1853), 543. 
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Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church was published in Baltimore 
by John Murphy and Company in 1851.19 A Christian Directory 
Guiding Men to Their Eternal Salvation by the famous English 
Jesuit, Father Robert Persons, was published in New York by 
Murphy and Sons in 1851 and became generally known and es- 
teemed.”° Another American reprint of an English work, Mary the 
Star of the Sea, was hailed in the United States as one more 
“among the numerous proofs we are receiving daily, that our 
cousins over the water, formerly rather languid and timid in their 
devotion to the Mother of God, are now yielding to it with fervor 
and Christian courage.’’*! The works of Nicholas Cardinal Wise- 
man were likewise well received by American Catholic readers. 
His Essays on Various Subjects, published in Baltimore in 1853, 
was recommended as a model to all who aspired to make any 
valuable contribution to Catholic literature and as a corrective to 
what was termed “the flashy and the sentimental, the turgid and 
the bombastic, the weak and the sickly, and above all, the coarse 
and vituperative” style in which some American Catholic jour- 
nalists took delight.?? 

The question of the validity of Anglican orders was, of course, 
one of the major obstacles to the reunion of Anglicans with the 
Church of Rome. Peter Richard Kenrick,?* as interested in an Ox- 
ford movement for the United States as was his brother, the Bishop 


19 Jbid., V (July 1851), 415. 

20 [bid., V (July 1851), 271. 

21 Jbid., V (April 1851), 268. 

22 [bid., I, 3rd Series (October 1853), 529. 

23 Peter Richard, who was Coadjutor Bishop, Bishop, and Archbishop of 
St. Louis from 1841-1895, shared his brother’s interest in having Hebrew 
and oriental languages taught in American seminaries. In 1837 he had 
written to Wiseman of his great satisfaction with the latter’s “philosophic 
and powerful ‘Lectures on the Catholic Church’ which I trust, ere long will 
appear on this side of the Atlantic in book form. Your lectures on the Scrip- 
ture proofs of the Holy Eucharist make me anxiously expect the forthcoming 
volume of that work.” He, however, regretted that the many quotations from 
oriental writers would render the work less likely to be soon reprinted here, 
as the Catholics of the United States were not generally prepared to profit 
by the profound erudition it revealed. Kenrick then requested a copy of 
Wiseman’s Horae Syriacae which, he said, “I should receive as a great 
treasure, not only for its intrinsic worth, but also for the source whence I 
obtained it.” Kenrick to Wiseman, July 30, 1837, Ellis Transcripts of Manu- 
script Collection, Ushaw College, Durham, England. Published in Catholic 
Historical Review (January 1958), pp. 471-472. 
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of Philadelphia, published in 1841 The Validity of Anglican Orders 
Examined: or, a Review of Certain Facts Regarding the Consecra- 
tion of Matthew Parker, First Protestant Archbishop of Canter- 
bury.** Although the author admitted that his brother had helped 
him with the volume, the bishop himself disclaimed any credit. The 
stir which the book caused in the United States prompted the 
author ultimately to prepare a second edition to answer the attacks 
against it in Anglican works, an effort in which he was urged on 
by his brother, and finally the second edition appeared in 1848, a 
year after its author had been promoted to the rank of first Arch- 
bishop of St. Louis. 

While works of this kind never led to any mass movement into 
the Catholic Church, the influence of the Kenricks was, nonethe- 
less, responsible for a number of notable individual conversions. 
Among them were the Protestant ministers Henry Major, a man 
well versed in Greek and Hebrew who was received in 1846, and 
William Henry Hoyt, whose interest in Catholicism dated from the 
controversy between Francis Kenrick and the Protestant Epis- 
copalian Bishop of Vermont, John Hopkins, which had resulted in 
Kenrick’s published defense of the papacy’s claim not only to 
primacy of dignity but also to one of rule. Kenrick’s book, The 
Primacy of the Apostolic See Vindicated, was an able piece of 
apologetical writing and was highly acclaimed both in the United 
States and in Europe by Catholic scholars. The English Rambler 
referred to it as “the best vindication of the Primacy of the Holy 
See, in all its relations, we know of in our language.”*> Convinced 
by the close reasoning of the Catholic argument, Hoyt was received 
into the Church in Montreal on July 25, 1846, and two years later 
after his wife’s death, he was ordained a priest. His entrance into 
the Church led to the conversion in October 1847 of a distinguished 
professor at the University of Pennsylvania, George Allen, with his 
wife, the former Mary Hancock Withington, and their five chil- 
dren.?® And a few years later Allen’s influence was responsible in 
part for the conversion of his cousin, Eliza Allen Starr, whose 


24 The work was published by Cummiskey, Philadelphia. 

25 Nolan, Kenrick, pp. 234-235. 

26 Francis to Peter Kenrick, October 19, 1847, Francis E. Tourscher, ed., 
The Kenrick-Frenaye Correspondence (Philadelphia, 1920), p. 265. 
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ancestors on both sides went back to the earliest days of Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony.?? 

By 1849 a slight movement towards Rome was underway in 
New York and, as the Bishop of Philadelphia informed his brother 
in St. Louis: “The Bishop of New York is gathering a rich 
harvest of souls.”*® Among them were James A. McMaster and a 
number of prominent Episcopal churchmen including Clarence 
Walworth, Edgar P. Wadhams, William Everett, John Murray 
Forbes, Thomas S. Preston, and James Roosevelt Bayley. Colum- 
bia College yielded one of its noted professors, William Henry An- 
derson, and the brilliant journalist and novelist, Jedediah Hunting- 
ton, added his name to the lengthening list of converts. Even the 
Military Academy at West Point furnished several, among them 
General William Rosecrans and Lieutenant George Deshon who 
later became superior of the Paulist community. In the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of Maryland, Dwight Lyman, Francis Baker, 
and Nathaniel Augustine Hewit had followed the Oxford Move- 
ment with deep sympathy, and between 1846 and 1853 all three 
found their way into the Catholic Church and were ordained priests. 
The most sensational conversion of all, perhaps, was that of Bishop 
Levi Silliman Ives of North Carolina who, together with several 
of his monks of the Holy Cross Monastery, made their profession 
of faith in the Catholic Church during these years. Thus for the 
next twenty years or so, others from the Episcopalian faith moved 
slowly towards Rome through the influence of the Puseyites and 
their devotion to Dr. Newman.?® Among those of the later period 
was the poet, John Bannister Tabb, of an old Virginia family who 
was strongly influenced by Newman’s writings and the conversion 
of his friend, Alfred A. Curtis (later second bishop of Wilming- 
ton). The latter was received into the Church by Newman himself 
at the Birmingham Oratory in April 1872,3° and six months later 
Curtis was followed by his friend Tabb. 

27 See James J. McGovern, ed., The Life and Letters of Eliza Allen Starr 
(Chicago, 1905), pp. 63-66 for her letters to George and Mary Allen on the 


circumstances of her reception into the Church. 

28 Francis to Peter Kenrick, November 11, 1849, in Tourscher, Cor- 
respondence, p. 209. 

29 The Tablet of May 28, 1853, named twenty-three Episcopalian ministers 
and twenty-one Army and Navy officers as converts to the Church in the 
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The many talents and abilities of the converts found outlets in a 
variety of ways within the Church. James Roosevelt Bayley died 
as archbishop at Baltimore after having served as secretary to 
Archbishop Hughes of New York and for nearly twenty years as 
the first Bishop of Newark. Edgar P. Wadhams, after studying for 
the priesthood under the Sulpicians of Baltimore, had a successful 
career in Albany until he was made the first Bishop of Ogdensburg 
whose see he administered until his death in 1891. The convert 
James F. Wood later became the fifth bishop and first archbishop 
of Philadelphia where he proved himself an able administrator. A 
number of others, among whom were Clarence Walworth, James 
A. McMaster, Isaac Hecker, Augustine Hewit, and Francis Baker, 
determined to join the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer.*! 
When Hecker later parted company with the Redemptorists to 
found his Congregation of St. Paul the Apostle in 1858 for the 
preaching of the gospel to non-Catholics, he was joined by Hewit, 
Baker, Walworth, and Deshon, as well as other converts. Mc- 
Master, finding himself unsuited to religious life, became the owner 
and editor of the influential New York Freeman’s Journal in 1848 
and until his death in 1886 his strong, if at times immoderate, de- 
fense of orthodoxy made the paper a rather violent and partisan 
organ. The career of Thomas S. Preston was an honored one in 
the Archdiocese of New York where he filled many positions of 
importance under Cardinal McCloskey and Archbishop Corrigan 
until he became vicar general and a domestic prelate. Ives re- 
mained a layman and he and his wife engaged in many charitable 
works including the founding of the New York Catholic Protectory 
for abandoned or problem children. One of the conversions of this 
time which profoundly shocked the Protestant community was that 
of the Reverend John Murray Forbes, a noted minister of some 
popularity and social position. Despite serious difficulties he found 
his way into the Church, was ordained a priest, and soon after was 
appointed rector of St. Ann’s Church in New York. It was quite 


Compiled by the Sisters of the Visitation, Wilmington, Delaware (New 
York, 1913), for correspondence showing Newman’s influence on Curtis’ 
conversion, pp. 40-55, and pp. 61-62 for a summary of Newman’s influence 
drawn from a later sermon by Curtis. 

31 John F. Byrne, The Redemptorist Centenaries, 1732-1932 (Philadelphia, 
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a blow, therefore, to Archbishop Hughes when a few years later 
Forbes returned to the Episcopalianism he had left and remained 
in it until his death.*? 

All in all, however, the most outstanding of the American con- 
verts of this period was Orestes A. Brownson, the New England 
intellectual, who came into the Church just one year before John 
Henry Newman. Although both men were passionate seekers after 
truth, one had had the advantage of all the urbanities and graces 
associated with the cultivated community of Oxford, while the 
other, from an isolated farming community in northern Vermont, 
had been largely self-taught. A voracious reader of contemporary 
European thought, Brownson’s interest in disputed questions ac- 
quired a new urgency after his conversion to Catholicism. Pre- 
dominantly concerned with religion and civilization, his greatest 
achievement was in the role of general critic and journalist. He 
was often the sole author of an entire issue of his Review in which 
he attempted to examine the great social and political questions of 
the day in the light of religious principles. Thus, like Newman and 
the Oxford group, he became involved in the struggle of his age 
between intellectual liberalism and religious submissiveness. But 
unlike the more urbane Newman, the explosive Brownson gloried 
in pulverizing his opponents with his formidable logic. 


Brownson’s abilities had placed him high in the estimation of 
his fellow Americans when in October 1844 he came into the Cath- 
olic Church—a step which was determined in part by the reading 
of Milner’s End of Controversy.** Shortly after this event, Martin 
J. Spalding, later Archbishop of Baltimore, wrote to Brownson 
commending him for “the logical accuracy ... and. . . inde- 
pendent fearlessness” with which he proclaimed the truth in his 
periodical, Brownson’s Quarterly Review. Spalding believed the 
latter trait was especially admirable and viewed Brownson’s con- 


32 John Talbot Smith, The Catholic Church in New York (New York, 
1905), I, 251-252. Even more shocking was the record of an English con- 
temporary, Richard Waldo Sibthorp, who changed his faith five times in all 
and died a Catholic priest possibly contemplating a sixth, for the Book of 
Common Prayer was found upon his knee. See Btn Wadham, The Case 
of Cornelia Connelly (New York, 1957), p. 15. 

33 Henry F. Brownson, Orestes A. Brownson’s Middle Life: from 1845 
to 1855 (Detroit, 1898), p. 2. 
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version as marking “an era in our church history.” He paid tribute 
to the new convert’s understanding of the character of the Amer- 
ican people and their institutions, adding: ‘I know no one (I speak 
in all sincerity) better able to disabuse Americans of their errors. 
You can take, in regard to Americans, the same position, at least, 
as Edward [sic] Lucas, the distinguished convert, has been for 
some time taking in regard to the English.”** If for no other rea- 
son, these two convert editors—Spalding was referring to Fred- 
erick Lucas of the London Tablet of London—would be linked by 
reason of their respective careers as stormy ‘and implacable con- 
troversialists. There was little need for the bishop of Boston, John 
B. Fitzpatrick, to advise his convert Brownson not to hide his light 
under a bushel—a remark which years later drew the apt comment 
from Van Wyck Brooks: “As well urge a bull not to pretend to 
be a lamb.”*® 

According to its editor the primary purpose of the Review was 
not the conversion of Protestants, but rather to encourage Cath- 
olics to “‘a firm and bold profession of their faith, and an inde- 
pendent and fearless, though quiet, assertion of their rights as 
Christians, as citizens, as men.”** Brownson’s efforts towards this 
goal brought him the sympathetic attention and support of educated 
English Catholics. When, for example, the 1844 issues of the 
Review were examined by the well-known English Jesuii in Rome, 
Father Thomas Glover, he exclaimed: “This man astonishes me, 
he is clear and strong beyond compare . . . I think God has raised 
him to hunt down and destroy the absurd principles now in vogue 
in politics, in philosophy, and in religion.”*? But the Jesuit was 
reported at the same time to have expressed the fear that Brown- 
son’s very greatness, unless solidly grounded in humility, would 
turn his head. ““May he remember,” Glover was quoted as saying, 
“that there have been Origens and Tertullians as well as Au- 
gustines.’”*5 
Two years later Francis Knox, later a priest of the London 
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Oratory, wrote to Brownson of his meeting with an American who 
was spending his summer holiday in England with Faber and his 
community. According to Knox, English Catholics were just then 
beginning to bestir themselves in the way Brownson advocated, 
with the result that he believed in time they would prove “strong 
enough and numerous enough to command the attention of the 
government.”*? By 1847 Brownson’s name had become well known 
to the students of St. Edmund’s College, Old Hall, the oldest Cath- 
olic college in England, and a subscription to his Review was or- 
dered for the library by the lay theologian and convert, William 
George Ward, whose temper of mind had much in common with 
Brownson’s own.*® According to one enthusiastic Benedictine cor- 
respondent from Downside, Brownson had many admirers and 
friends in England. “One Bishop told me,” he wrote, “that the 
whole of our Hierarchy regarded you as a sound and staunch sup- 
porter of the doctrine of Holy Church; another, one of the most 
learned men I ever met, Dr. Hendren, late Bp. of Clifton, had long 
been thinking of writing to urge you to continue yr. labours for the 
cause of truth.” 

But if Brownson shared to some extent the sentiments of the 
Oxford group, his strictures against its most distinguished mem- 
ber were in time to reveal an illogical prejudice based, possibly, 
upon resentment at what he considered their insufferable airs of 
superiority.42 During Newman’s retirement at Littlemore he had 
written his Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine which 
was published after his conversion. Actually, Newman’s theory of 
dogmatic development was orthodox enough even though it lacked 
the precise terminology of the schoolmen. Understanding so well 
the pretext of Protestants in charging that the Catholic Church in 


39 AUND, Knox to Brownson, September 30, 1847. 

40 AUND, W. G. Ward to Brownson, April 7, 1847. 

41 AUND, Robert E. (Brother Ephram) Grey, O.S.B., to Brownson, 
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1866) who was first Bishop of Clifton and was then transferred to the See 
of Nottingham. 

42 According to Henry Brownson, his father “rarely, if ever, reviewed a 
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shared by his son. Middle Life, pp. 376 ff. See Theodore Maynard, Orestes 
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her successive definitions of doctrine had overlaid and obscured 
the primitive revelation, Newman tried to account historically for 
these definitions by holding that such development of doctrine was 
nothing but “the legitimate growth . . . of the doctrine of the early 
church,” which he saw as a proof of life.4* Although the general 
reaction to this in Catholic circles was favorable, the militant 
Brownson became one of its most severe and outspoken critics. 
His essay in the July 1856 number of his Review** attacked New- 
man’s theory in vehement terms, initiating a controversy which 
continued for several years. The belligerently orthodox American 
convert indicted Newman for having written a Protestant book, 
and then presumed to inform him that the Church “denies that she 
has ever added a new article to the primitive creed.”*® Newman 
learned of the storm raised in the United States from Knox who 
sent word that “the whole American Church, all the Bishops, I 
think, are up in arms” over the work which they considered “half 
Catholicism and half infidelity.”’*¢ 

After a defense of Newman’s theory appeared in the Dublin Re- 
view, the author of the unsigned article, W. G. Ward, wrote to 
Brownson adding a further explanation which he hoped would 
lead the American journalist to modify his criticism. To the latter, 
however, any admission of development in doctrine was fatal to 
the sufficiency of the original revelation by necessarily “implying 
that the developed idea contained what was not in the idea as 
originally given.47 Hence Brownson persisted in his attack, which 
brought a sharp protest from Knox who, during a visit to New 
York, had discussed Newman’s essay with Brownson. “It is hard 
to one’s English notions,’ Knox wrote, “to have what one may 
have said in the freedom of friendly conversation appear in print 
and worse than this to have that ascribed to one by misunder- 
standing which was never said or at least never intended.’’** When 
Father Glover at Rome was appealed to, he was of the opinion 
that the American’s critique of Newman’s theory was, on the 

43 John Henry Newman, An Essay on the Development of Christian Doc- 
trine (London, 1909), pp. 169, 186. 

44 See Works, XIV, 1-141, for the full text of this essay. 

45 Works, XIV, 11. 

46 Newman to Dalgairns, November 15, 1846, in Ward, Newman, I, 160. 
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whole, just, but he pointed out that he thought Brownson’s dis- 
tinction between positive and negative development an unhappy 
one. The Jesuit himself would have preferred the distinction into 
implicit and explicit. He went on: “The whole deposit of faith was 
delivered to the Apostles, once for all; and this deposit, and all 
that it implicitly contains, admits of no increase or growth... 
Now there can be no doubt that the Apostles were enabled on the 
day of Pentecost, to expound or develop explicitly any dogma tc 
its utmost extent . . . But it does not appear that they did so; 
whereas their successors have developed explicitly many truths 
which were implicitly contained in the original deposit.” It was 
his further opinion that Brownson’s zeal might have carried him 
too far in his charges against Newman even though the latter’s 
language at times left him open to such misinterpretation.*® The 
Oxford convert, Richard Simpson, also believed that Brownson 
had, as he told Father Hecker, “‘certainly contrived to spy out in 
his [Newman’s] book a good deal that no one else I have heard of 
ever managed to extract from it.” Moreover, he thought that “‘pos- 
terity will judge of their quarrel as it has done of that between 
Plato and Aristotle; that the latter, though the most acute and 
most formally logical has failed to see what the former intended, 
and has, therefore, misrepresented him.’’°? 

After some years Brownson admitted that he had misconstrued 
Newman’s theory of dogmatic development, and he magnanimously 
confessed: “We have long suspected that we did him an injustice 
. .. The fact is, his book was profounder than we supposed, and 
was designed to solve theological difficulties which we had not then 
encountered in our own intellectual life and experience.”®! Mean- 
while, however, the controversy had brought Cardinal Wiseman 
in on the side of Newman and in thanking the Archbishop of 
Westminster for his support, Newman told him: “I have not 
allowed Dr. Brownson’s rudeness to annoy me, yet it is a very 
great satisfaction and comfort to receive such an assurance as you 
have written to me.’’>? 
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The intemperateness of the American’s attack had, nonetheless, 
stung Newman as was evident from his remark to his friend Capes: 
“He [Brownson] will not let anyone be right but himself, & till 
he comes down from his high throne and acknowledges himself 
not a Pope... but a layman and a sinner, he is not to be acknowl- 
edged in any sense by others. So I think.’’®* Again in a letter to 
the editor of the Tablet on September 18, 1852, Newman politely 
defended himself against the accusations made against him by 
Brownson which had been reprinted in part in a previous issue of 
the journal. “I can bear,” Newman wrote, “the unkind thoughts 
of men whom I have never seen .. . Perhaps the able, and (I am 
sure) excellent writer of the strictures which you have republished, 
will live to be sorry, whatever becomes of me, for judgments which 
he had no right to form, and no call to put into circulation.” But 
the indulgence of such sentiments was a passing mood. Brownson’s 
admission of his unjust criticism was still a thing of the future 
when, in 1853, Newman, magnanimously overlooking the feud, 
paid the American a handsome tribute by proposing that he become 
one of the professors of the projected Catholic University of Ireland 
to which Newman himself had been appointed rector. In his turn 
Brownson acknowledged some years later that “the selection of 
Dr. Newman to be the Rector of the new Catholic University of 
Dublin was a wise one, for no man better understood what a Uni- 
versity should be, or is better able to secure the practical adoption 
of his views.” Ruefully, he added, “When shall we have a Cath- 
olic University in our own country, and such a man at the head 
of it ?”’54 

In drawing up the plans for this Irish university, it had been 
agreed that instead of permanent appointments, extraordinary pro- 
fessors should be invited to give one lecture a term, or one set of 
lectures in a year in order that the university “might have the 
éclat of great names without being permanently committed to 
them.”®> In December 1854 Newman’s letter explained this to 
Brownson to which he added that it was natural that those who 
were engaged in laying the foundations of the new university 

53 Ibid., Newman to Capes, September 6, 1850. 
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“should betake themselves to the United States for aid in doing 
so,” and “that they should direct their eyes toward a writer so well 
known and so highly endowed as yourself.”5* The invitation to 
Brownson was extended for the academic year to begin in the 
autumn of 1854 and the subject proposed for his lectures was 
geography. When Brownson demurred at the subject matter sug- 
gested, Sir John (later Lord) Acton wrote that he was quite 
certain that Brownson would be permitted to choose his own sub- 
ject for, as he said, “I am intimately acquainted with Newman’s 
closest friends and I know the immense price they attach to the 
prospect of an alliance with you in this work.’®* Acton himself 
thought that “the vast field of philosophy” should be Brownson’s 
so that he could have the opportunity of “making philosophical 
questions familiar to a nation hitherto barely acquainted with 
them.” He enthusiastically told the American: “You alone can pre- 
pare us for the great controversies by founding among us a school 
and arming it with the principles of a sound philosophy .. . In 
choosing history for my occupation through life I am actuated by 
the hope of following your example in another field.’’>* 

Before extending the invitation to Brownson, however, Newman 
had been careful to seek the advice of several of his friends re- 
garding the choice of the American convert editor for an extra- 
ordinary professorship. As he told Henry Wilberforce, his object 
in trying to engage Brownson was “to give éclat in Dublin and 
Ireland to the University,” and “to interest Americans in it.” But 
since others had warned Newman that Brownson would use the 
opportunity to lecture against him, it was suggested that Wilber- 
force first ask Dr. David Moriarty, Bishop of Ardfert and Aghadoe, 
what his “cool judgment” was in this matter.5® Newman himself 
thought that such a danger was unlikely and in this view he was 
supported by Lucas, editor of the Tablet, whose opinion was that 
“Brownson would not be so foolish as to come over here and then 
attack the very person who invited him.’’®° 
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Further correspondence between Newman and Brownson re- 
sulted in agreement on a more desirable subject for the lectures. 
In June 1854 Newman remarked: “It has struck me you would 
not be disinclined to take the chair of ‘the Philosophy of Religion,’ 
i.e. of the Evidences of Xtianity, or of the Notes of the Church, 
especially as viewed in reference to the needs of this age . .. Would 
not the subject you mention of civilization come into it, without 
going into the subjects of theology or metaphysics, which, as I 
have said, the Bishops will reserve for ecclesiastics?’®! In the 
same letter Newman took the opportunity of expressing his sen- 
timents on the unity that should exist among Catholics especially 
those who, as he expressed it, “have been so wonderfully brought 
out, each in his own way, according to the will of Sovereign Love 
and Power, from darkness to light.” Division among the faithful, 
he believed, was the greatest of all miseries. “Let us,” he wrote, 
“interpret each other’s words in meliorem partem, and aim at cul- 
tivating that charity, which ‘thinketh no evil.’ As for me, these are 
the sentiments which I have ever felt towards you, and it is a great 
satisfaction to me, and I feel grateful to you, to find that you 
reciprocate these sentiments towards me.’ 

But the engagement to the Dublin professorship was never ful- 
filled. Brownson’s articles on the Know Nothings condemning the 
excesses of the Native Americans in their new guise as “Know- 
Nothings,” but expressing the opinion that if the immigrants were 
regarded with hostility, it was because they frequently acted in 
such a way as to give Americans offence,®* had stirred up deep 
resentment especially among the Irish. Since he was in disfavor 
with so many of his fellow Catholics in the United States and 
Ireland, Newman was forced to write to Brownson in August 1854 
to ask a postponement of his visit.** Brownson’s reply was prompt 
and brought his decision to abandon the idea altogether instead of 
“postponing” its fulfillment.® This letter also contained a reference 


Ps — Newman to Brownson, January 6, 1854. 

id. 

63 See Joseph R. Frese, S.J., “Brownson on Know Nothingism,” His- 
torical Records @ Studies, XX VII (1937), 52-73. 

64 AUND, Newman to Brownson, August 23, 1854. 

65 Brownson to Newman, September 12, 1854, cited in McGrath, New- 
man’s University, p. 218. 
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to Newman’s Loss and Gain in which Brownson stated: “If I had 
seen that work at an earlier date, many things which I have written 
concerning you and your friends, the Oxford Converts, would 
never have been written. I have taken occasion in my Review for 
October to say as much, and to do what I could to repair the in- 
justice I had unwittingly done to men whom I love and reverence, 
and with whom I wish in my heart to cooperate in the defence of 
our holy religion.’’® 


Disappointed in their attempt to secure an American for one of 
the professorships, the advocates of the Catholic University of 
Ireland were to enjoy greater success in the matter of fund raising 
in the United States. In the year 1851 this country contributed 
£4,735 to the university cause as compared with £3,100 from Eng- 
land and small sums from Canada, South America, France and 
India.** The two Irish priests appointed as official collectors in the 
United States, Father Alexander Peyton®* and Father Robert 
Mullen,®® became concerned lest the rumors of English domination 
of the university then current in Baltimore and other cities should 
mean the end of American contributions.*? Their fears were ex- 
aggerated, however, for American support continued. Mullen went 
to Baltimore to push the project among the bishops assembled for 
the First Plenary Council of 1852 and succeeded in getting it men- 
tioned in the pastoral in which the American prelates went on 
record as feeling ‘‘a deep interest” in the undertaking of the Irish 
hierarchy." Two years later when the report was circulating that 
Newman himself was planning to visit the United States,” an un- 


66 Jbid. See also Brownson’s Quarterly Review, Il (October 1854), 525. 

67 McGrath, Newman’s University, p. 102. 

68 Peyton was pastor of Blarney in the Diocese of Cloyne according to 
the Irish Catholic Directory of 1852. He likewise acted as one of the theo- 
logians for Bishop Michael O’Connor of Pittsburgh at the First Plenary 
Council of Baltimore. Ellis Transcripts, Cullen Papers, Archives of the 
Archdiocese of Dublin, Peyton to Bishop Timothy Murphy of Cloyne, May 
17, 1852. 

69 A Meath priest who was iater appointed financial secretary of the uni- 
versity by the bishops. McGrath, Newman’s University, p. 333. 

70 [bid., pp. 187-188. 

71 Guilday, Pastorals of the American Hierarchy, p. 191. 

72 In February, 1854, he had written to J. S. Flanagan as follows: “Learn 
from Robert an American convert, Robert Tillotson who was an Oratorian 
for some years, but later joined the Paulist Congregation without his know- 
ing it, when the great heats begin in the United States, and when they cease 
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known correspondent, but evidently one of authority, wrote from 
Providence, Rhode Island, to the President of St. Patrick’s Col- 
lege, Carlow: “I hope his visit will be productive of good towards 
the University—indeed it can’t be otherwise. Dr. Newman has no 
greater admirer in America than Archbishop Hughes (of New 
York), and the Archbishop thinks somehow that he has had a 
great hand in Dr. N’s appointment to the post of Rector.”* Al- 
though Hughes had, as far as is known, nothing to do with the 
Irish bishop’s choice of Newman, his interest in the project con- 
tinued even after the term of Newman’s rectorship™* as was evi- 
denced by the fact that the Archbishop of New York preached the 
sermon on the occasion of the laying of the cornerstone of the new 
university in Dublin in July 1862. 

A host of other Americans could also be counted among the 
ardent admirers of the first Rector of the Catholic University of 
Ireland. The news of his conversion, and of the sensation it caused 
in England, had been reported in most of the Catholic, Protestant, 
and secular periodicals of the United States,* and the subsequent 
career of the great Oratorian continued to be a subject of deep 
interest on this side of the Atlantic, especially in Catholic circles. 
Not only was he a center of influence during his lifetime, but after 
his death a strong regard for Newman became a tradition in the 
Catholicism of the United States. Thus when the first societies for 
Catholic students in American secular universities were organized, 


—and whether a pestiferous season follows as in Italy. Also, how long with 
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74 Newman was rector for seven years, from November 12, 1851, to 
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it was altogether fitting that they should be called Newman Clubs. 
It was, however, the generous response to Newman’s financial need 
at the time of the ordeal of the Achilli trial that proved to be the 
most solid expression of the esteem in which he was held by Amer- 
ican Catholics. 

In July 1851 Newman was engaged in giving a series of lectures 
at the Corn Exchange in Birmingham on the “Present Position of 
Catholics” which were designed to meet the no-popery sentiment 
that had been aroused in England the previous year by the re- 
establishment of the hierarchy. In the fifth of the series, he had 
taken notice of Giacinto Achilli, an apostate Dominican friar, who 
had become a popular figure in London by his talks exposing the 
alleged scandals of the Roman Inquisition. Achilli himself had al- 
ready been exposed by Cardinal Wiseman in the Dublin Review as 
a person notorious in Italy for his crimes against morality, and 
Newman repeated in his lectures the charges detailed by Wiseman. 
Within a month Achilli sued for libel and Newman was faced with 
one of the most embarrassing and anxious periods of his life. It 
helped not at all that when Newman turned to Wiseman for the 
documents to prove the charges against Achilli, the cardinal was 
unable to find them.”* The story of the trial has been told by all 
Newman’s biographers and need not be repeated here.** In the 
face of the overwhelming evidence of Achilli’s crimes, Newman 
was found guilty and in January 1853 was finally let off with a 
fine of £100. The Times described the proceedings as “indecorous 
in their nature, unsatisfactory in their result, and little calculated 
to increase the respect of the people for the administration of justice 
or the estimation by foreign nations of the English name and char- 
acter.”’7? 

It was an extraordinary tribute to Newman that the costs and 
expenses of the trial which amounted to £12,000 and which, as he 
said, would have weighed him down for life,*° were met in full by 
his friends. Subscriptions to defray these expenses poured in from 
all over the world, and the letters which accompanied these gifts 
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indicated how warm was the support of his coreligionists. When 
Newman published the lectures which he had delivered at Dublin 
just before the trial—the work destined for enduring fame under 
the title of The Idea of a University—a dedication to these many 
benefactors “in Great Britain, Ireland, France, in Belgium, Ger- 
many, Poland, Italy, and Malta, in North America, and other 
countries” memorialized for all time this example of Catholic gen- 
erosity.*! In a letter to Kenrick on March 18, 1853, Newman ex- 
pressed his “great gratitude to you and all my American friends 
for the substantial marks of their sympathy” adding that they had 
done quite enough even “though your Grace’s kindness has wished 
them to do more.’’®? 


Another project of these years which associated Newman’s name 
with that of the American Church was the plan to edit a new 
English translation of the Scriptures. As early as 1846 when 
Francis Kenrick, then Bishop of Philadelphia, had finished his 
moral theology, he thought of undertaking a work of this kind and 
began by publishing in the Catholic Herald the translation of cer- 
tain psalms. The following year, however, he informed his brother 
in St. Louis that he had “quite given up the thought of publishing 
commentaries on the Scriptures” for the reason that he had learned 
that “Newman with the Pope’s approval will correct the [new 
English] version: and I would not have it appear that I am reach- 
ing out to reap another man’s harvest.’”’§* Kenrick later revised his 
judgment on this matter, and in 1849 published the four Gospels 
as the first portion of his translation of the Scriptures. It received 
favorable notice by Wiseman in the Dublin Review who welcomed 
it as “another proof of his Lordship’s zeal, and another monument 
of his learning.’’** 

Meanwhile Kenrick continued his work of translating the Bible 
and by 1851 he was ready to publish a complete English version of 
the twenty-seven books of the New Testament. A few years later 
Wiseman made definite a proposal, of which Newman and others 
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had heard rumors years earlier, namely, that he should undertake 
the work of revision which the Second Provincial Council of West- 
minster had recommended in 1855. Although Newman embarked 
at once on the project, he heard nothing more from the English 
hierarchy concerning it until 1858 when Wiseman forwarded to 
him without comment a letter from the American bishops depre- 
cating Newman’s work on the ground that Kenrick was also en- 
gaged on a new English version and had already published part of 
it. In place of two independent works, the American bishops sug- 
gested that there should be one English version under the combined 
supervision of Newman and Kenrick.8®> Newman himself was for- 
mally approached a month later when a letter containing a similar 
proposal was sent to him by Bishop Patrick N. Lynch of Charles- 
ton. In his reply, Newman simply stated that he was dependent 
upon the will of the bishops of England.*® 

But it was the lukewarm support of his ecclesiastical superiors 
at whose bequest he had begun the work that finally led Newman 
to abandon the task which, unfortunately, he never resumed. His 
biographer could find no documentary evidence for the belief that 
the booksellers interested in the sale of the old Douai version had 
a share in making Wiseman lose interest in the new scheme.** 
Hence it is possible that the explanation is to be found in a report 
of Kenrick to the effect that he had received word from Newman 
that the plan to unite forces for the proposed new translation had 
been presented to the Congregation of Propaganda in Rome for 
consideration.*® A short time later the Bishop of Philadelphia re- 
ceived a letter from Alessandro Cardinal Barnabo, Prefect of 
Propaganda, with the information that approbation of a new ver- 
sion had been refused to the English bishops since it was not the 
custom of the Holy See to give the approval of its authority to 
~ 85 The plan for a combined effort on the part of Newman and Kenrick 
had been decided upon at the Ninth Provincial Council of Baltimore held 
early in 1858 at which a committee of bishops had been appointed to cor- 
respond with the bishops of England as well as of the United States on the 
matter. AAS, Kenrick to Francis Norbert Blanchet, Archbishop of Oregon, 
Baltimore, March 12, 1858. This document was kindly provided for the 
writer’s use by the Right Reverend John Tracy Ellis. 
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vernacular versions of the Bible. According to Kenrick, however, 
Barnabo had given “the ornament of fine words to my work, which, 
he says, he has received gratefully.”®® It may well have been this 
encouragement from Rome which led Kenrick to advise Newman 
that since no response had been received from the English hierarchy 
on the proposal for a combined American and English version, he 
was planning to go on with his work independently. Newman’s 
reply congratulating Kenrick on the progress of his work stated: 
“T did not know, what I find from your letter, that your Grace has 
been in some suspense as to the intention of the English Prelates 
with respect to it; for myself, as you seem to wish me to speak on 
the subject, I can only say that I have been in the same suspense 
myself .. .”®° And in point of fact, Newman’s suspense was never 
relieved, for Wiseman seemed to have washed his hands of the 
whole affair leaving the cost incurred thus far in pursuit of the 
project to be taken care of by Newman who referred to it as “con- 
siderable to me though not great in itself.”°' Thinking it well not 
“to throw good money after bad,” and discouraged by the prospect 
of “endless trouble with publishers, American hierarchy, Propa- 
ganda, etc., etc., if I took this upon me,’”’ Newman’s suspension of 
this great plan which had raised hopes on both sides of the Atlantic 
was final.” 

For the complete story of the Anglo-American Catholic contacts 
of these years, however, one must add to Newman’s own contacts 
and influence in the American Church that of his friends and in- 
timate associates. Among the Oxford group were some who in- 
terested themselves particularly in hymnology and sacred music. 
One of these, Henry Formby, who had been vicar of Ruardena, 
Gloucestershire, before being received into the Catholic Church in 
January 1846 tried to bring to the attention of Americans a series 
of musical works intended to be used in schools and among the 
families of the poor. In sending a copy of his publication to Brown- 
son in 1854 for notice in the latter’s Review, Formby explained 
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that it was designed to counteract the “vulgar and disgusting bal- 
lads” then in circulation among the faithful, not to mention the 
wildly enthusiastic popular psalmody of the heretical congrega- 
tions.** Edward Caswall, one of Newman’s best loved Oratorians, 
abstained from obtaining a copyright on his volume The Masque of 
Mary and other Poems because he wished all American compilers 
who should care to do so “‘to be at perfect liberty to make use of 
any of the pieces, which they might think useful.’’®* This had also 
been done with his former publication, the Lyra Catholica, and had 
made possible the wide diffusion of the well-known Oratory hymns. 

Another of these English converts who looked with interested 
eyes across the Atlantic was Thomas Arnold, a younger brother of 
Matthew Arnold, who had taken his degree at University College, 
Oxford, and had spent his early years as an inspector of schools 
in Tasmania. Received into the Church in 1856, he was shortly 
after invited by Newman to Dublin in the capacity of professor of 
English literature in the university where he remained until 1862 
when he left to teach classics in the newly founded Oratory School 
in Birmingham. When he wrote to Brownson in 1859 to thank him 
for urging American Catholics to send their sons to Dublin, he 
advised him “that greater practical effect might be given to your 
words, could it be known that there was at present a house opened 
in Dublin for the reception of boarders, offering something like a 
guarantee that their education—taking the word in its widest sense 
—would be well and prudently cared for.” He took the occasion to 
assure Brownson that he was just one of the many in the three 
kingdoms who had what he termed “a true admiration for your 
character and genius, and who would value a few approving words 
from you immeasurably more than a thousand hollow puffs from 
persons or parties incompetent to give an opinion worth having.”®® 

The famous writer and preacher of the London Oratory, John 
Bernard Dalgairns, likewise felt a strong bond with his coreligion- 
ists in the United States. Writing to McMaster on one occasion, 
he protested: “You seem in some places of your letter to doubt 
whether I feel an interest in the Anglo-American Church. You 
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may however be quite at rest on the subject, for we all feel the 
greatest interest in persons who are involved in the same struggle 
as ourselves and who have in a great measure the same trials and 
temptations.”®* When news reached England of the sudden death 
of Arthur Carey, one of the most prominent of the American trac- 
tarians against whose ordination in the Episcopal Church two min- 
isters had protested on the ground that he was a Catholic in fact, 
Dalgairns told McMaster that the loss was “felt very acutely by 
both Mr. Newman and myself.’®* On another occasion he com- 
pared Carey’s death to that of Froude’s and urged Americans to 
renew their hope by recalling how important the latter event had 
been to the Oxford Movement.®?® When, however, McMaster 
sounded Dalgairns out about the possibility of having Carey’s 
writings edited for publication in England under Newman’s aus- 
pices, the invitation was declined on the ground that only an 
American could do justice to the task.® 


In conclusion American sensibility to one further aspect of the 
Catholic revival in England should be noted. Even before the Ox- 
ford Movement had produced converts to the Catholic faith, a small 
group of laymen, among whom was the young architect Augustus 
Welby Pugin,’ had set themselves the enormous task of restoring 
dignity and beauty to the Catholic churches and ritual in England. 
Pugin’s own conversion in 1834 was generally attributed to his 
enthusiasm for Gothic architecture, and during his short career he 
restored and built at fever pace. It was the patronage of the “good 
Lord John,” sixteenth Earl of Shrewsbury, that was responsible 
for bringing the gifted young architect into the very center of 
Catholic life in England.?°' His dream was to revive the medieval 
Catholic Church in modern England, and he campaigned cease- 
lessly for Gothic churches and rood-screens, for old style vestments 
and for replacing orchestral and operatic music with the old Gre- 
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gorian chant. The influence of this fiery Gothic spirit carried across 
the Atlantic to challenge and inspire the American architect, Pat- 
rick C. Keeley, who designed more than a hundred neo-Gothic 
churches in the United States. 


The history of American Catholicism in the second half of the 
19th century might well have developed along very different lines 
if the intellectual and cultural impulses set in motion by the English 
Catholic revival had crystallized and taken permanent root in the 
United States. Unfortunately, the importance of the great theo- 
logical and theoretical problems raised by Newman and men of 
lesser lights was grasped only by the few on the fringes of the two 
English-speaking Catholic groups. For the most part, the Catholic 
collectivity in both England and America were incapable of com- 
prehending their real significance and hence managed to avoid 
anything more than a captious acquaintance with the issues in- 
volved. It is one of the curious ironies of history, however, that 
among the prize English-speaking converts to Catholicism of the 
19th century, it was the extremely British and highly intellectual 
Newman whose name and memory, if not the full import of his 
thought, achieved permanency in the American Catholic tradition. 
On the other hand, the thoroughly American Brownson slipped 
almost completely into oblivion and for generations vanished alike 
from Catholic and non-Catholic America’s remembrance of her 
past. It is one of the encouraging signs of the present day that 
there is seen among American Catholic scholars not only a renewal 
of interest in Newman, but, too, an appreciation of Brownson’s 
worth. 


CONCLUSION 


The midway point of the 19th century found the Church in the 
United States conditioned by the events and movements of the 
preceding era and exhibiting certain characteristics some of which 
have remained as features of Catholicism down to the present time. 

As we have seen in our consideration of colonial America, the 
hue and cry against “popery” in England reechoed throughout the 
British colonies where the steady pressure of the penal laws made 
ordinary Catholic life a very nightmare of insecurity and bred in 
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those who remained loyal to the ancient faith a prudence and cau- 
tion that made concealment become almost second nature. The 
American Revolution proved a turning point in the fortunes of 
English-speaking Catholics when the crisis it precipitated led both 
the English and American governments to begin to view more 
favorably that long-despised group known as “papists.”” With in- 
dependence, such jurisdiction as the English vicars had exercised 
over American Catholics came to an end, but the latter remained 
members of the same spiritual family as their British coreligionists, 
and the common effects of their childhood which were never com- 
pletely eradicated continued a unique and powerful bond between 
them. 

It was singularly appropriate that the American hierarchy orig- 
inating in 1790 with John Carroll should be linked with the Church 
in England by reason of his consecration at the hands of an English 
prelate in the chapel of Lulworth Castle, the aristocratic strong- 
hold of an old Catholic family. From 1790 on the developing pat- 
tern of American Catholic thought and culture continued to show 
definite traces of English conditions and influences as delineated 
in the preceding pages. These were particularly evident in such 
areas as church government and discipline, education, the accept- 
ance of a minority role and mentality in a thoroughly Protestant 
milieu, the development of a Catholic press, the impact of the new 
urban Catholicism, and the intellectual revival known as the Ox- 
ford Movement. 

By mid-century the problems of the Church had become so truly 
national in character that solutions could be sought only in co- 
operative effort. Thus it was that in May 1852 the American 
bishops assembled at Baltimore for the First Plenary Council, a 
meeting which was judged by a church historian as “the most im- 
portant step so far made by the hierarchy for complete uniformity 
of Church life in the United States.”! The Tablet’s American cor- 
respondent reported on the gathering in the May 29 issue of the 
journal, listing the representatives of religious orders present and 
referring to the six archbishops, twenty-six bishops, the theologians 
of the different prelates, and the one hundred or so priests in at- 
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tendance. “Never did the people of this country,” he declared, “wit- 
ness sO imposing a scene, or one so calculated to leave a lasting 
impression on the minds of all who had the happiness to be present 
... Such the beginning of this great Council, which, whilst it places 
our religion in a more glorious position in this new country, cannot 
fail to be productive of the most beneficial results to the people 
here.” The closing of the council took place on May 20, an event 
faithfully reported to English Catholics in the Tablet which also 
reprinted the customary pastoral letter to the clergy and laity of 
the United States.” 

Two months later in July 1852 an event of similar significance 
in England bore witness to the renewed life of the Church there 
when the reconstituted hierarchy assembled at St. Mary’s College, 
Oscott, for the First Provincial Synod of Westminster. The close 
parallelism between the two English-speaking units of the Church 
Universal was again evidenced by the similarity in the legislation 
of the American and English bishops. In both instances the decrees 
were directed towards such subjects as education, the administra- 
tion of the sacraments, parochial and diocesan organization, uni- 
formity of discipline, and clerical dress and behavior.* 

Wiseman, Manning, and Newman were the three principal 
preachers at the Oscott gathering, but it was the sermon of the 
last named on the “Second Spring” which proved one of the most 
memorable in the English language. During the second half of the 
century Catholics in both England and the United States would 
have to address themselves to a host of new problems and in doing 
so they would have good reason to recall the words of Newman’s 
discourse: ‘““Have we any right to take it strange if, in this English 
land, the spring time of the Church should turn out to be an English 
spring, an uncertain, anxious time of hope and fear, of joy and 
suffering—of bright promise and budding hopes, yet withal of keen 
blasts, and cold showers, and sudden storms.’* During the years 
between 1852 and 1900 the very magnitude of the problems con- 
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fronting the two English-speaking Catholic groups seemed at times 
to defy solution. Nevertheless, the record was one rich in accom- 
plishment and, as in the past, the English influence was again 
notable in the American Catholic effort to meet the pressing edu- 
cational and social needs of the age. The course of history had, 
indeed, proved the truth behind Newman’s prophetic words, 
“. . according to our need, so will be our strength.”® 


5 Ibid. 
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